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BELGIUM. 

By  Consul  General  IJeno   H,  Mori^an,  Brussels,  July  S2,  1930. 

Of  all  the  warring  count  lies  in  Europe  none  have  returned  to  their 
l)re-war  activities  in  a  measure  comparable  to  Belgium.  When  the 
armistice  was  signed  the  country  found  itself  with  a  third  of  its  fac- 
tories ruined.  In  transportation  essentials,  2,000  kilometers  (1,250 
miles)  of  railroads,  1,800  l)ridges,  and  GOO  kil9meters  of  canals  had 
])een  destroyed,  OO.OOO  railroad  cars  and  2,500  locomotives  taken  by 
the  (xermans,  and  tlie  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  ruined. 

Rapid  Reconstruction  Since  Armistice. 

Progress  made  in  the  past  18  months  tov^-ard  reconstruction  is  so 
l^henomenal  that  within  the  next  six  months  all  pre-Avar  industries 
excepting  steel  i)lants  will  have  attained,  where  they  do  not  already 
exceed,  the  production  of  pre-war  years. 

Practically  all  raihvay  trains  in  the  country  are  running  on  pre- 
war schedules,  the  roadbeds  and  bridges  having  been  for  the  most 
l)art  repaired  or  reconstructed. 

Agricultural  activity  commenced  immediately  after  armistice  was 
signed,  vrith  the  result  that  crops  produced  in  1919  fully  equalled 
those  of  1013 — ^the  beet-sugar  crop  showing  an  excess  of  4,000,000 
pounds.  x\s  an  evidence  of  the  intensity  with  which  Belgians  ap- 
plied themselves  to  work,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  on  the  termi- 
nation of  war,  there  vvere  upvs^ards  of  800,000  persons  receiving 
chomage  (unemployment  M'age),  Vvliile  at  present  the  number  has 
been  reduced  to  less  than  200,000. 

Much  of  this  remarkable  progress  is  due  to  the  activity  of  the 
Recuperation  Committee  wliich  has  succeeded  in  recovering  most  of 
the  machinery  taken  away  Jj.Y-th&.Xleja»ft»«s— <°~r'~''°^'^" " 
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SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE   KEPOETS. 


Eeconstruction  has  been  but  little  handicapped  by  the  few  strikes 
occurring,  and  there  is  little  or  no  spirit  of  Bolshevism  among  the 
inhabitants. 
Price-Cutting  Checks  Recuperation. 

This  phenomenal  progress  has,  however,  been  seriously  affected  by 
the  price-cutting  ^vave  from  America,  the  textile  industry  being 
among  tlie  first  to  suffer.  Some  of  the  mills  are  working  on  reduced 
time  and  a  few  shut  down  in  the  middle  of  'Tuly.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  shoe  industry.  Other  industries  likewise  have  been  affected. 
Belgian  Foreign  Commerce — Comparison  of  1913  and  1919, 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Belsiu.m  in  1919  amounted  to  7,372,236,- 
812  francs  of  which  5,07r),.584,061  were  imports  and  2,29f>,()r)2,74S  ex- 
ports, as  against  8,7G5,673,0G1  francs  for  1913  of  which  5,019,859,234 
were  imports  and  3,715,813,827  exj)orts.  Comparisons,  however,  must 
reckon  with  the  changing  values  of  the  franc  which  in  1913  was  worth 
5.13  to  the  dollar  but  in  1919  fluctuated  between  8  and  IG,  averaging 
9  to  the  dollar. 

The  havoc  wrought  by  war,  notwithstanding  partial  recovery  dur- 
ing 1919,  is  revealed  more  specifically  in  the  following  table,  com- 
piled from  official  statistics  published  by  the  Belgian  Minister  of 
Finance : 


Class  of  ariic-Ios. 


IMPORTS. 

1,1  \'e  animals 

Foodstuffs  and  bpvora'^es. . 

Ti!\.v.-  materials,  etc 

Mani! fact urert  arliflcs , 

Gold  and  silver , 


Total. 


EXPORTS. 

Livo  animals 

FoodslufTs  and  beverages, 

Raw  materials 

Manufactured  arli'-lcs 

Gold  and  .silver 


Total 

Grand  total . 


Quantity. 


m,  2!)?,  72."i 

■1,181,2.')",  l."?;? 

25,920,2.39,693 

1,493,6;)S,'I5.^ 

I,8ti2,337 


S3,  R.5o,  2S3, 343 


2n,  313, 653 

l,297,8;!ri,160 

16,1.55,^98,314 

3,410,737,703 

404,295 


20, SS5, 182,161 


53,541,405,501 


Kilns. 

37, 14S,080 

789,036,  tO", 

3,041,3r.s,s.;r 

608,8.5^15 

15,797 


4,477,057,275 


665, 723 

360,301.131 

5,818,528,258 

701,47«,316 

13,762 


6,880,987,190 


11,357,044,465 


Value. 


1913 


Francs. 
6.5,272,974 
1,03  ",822, 144 
2, 667,  a3 1,669 
869, 478, 1,57 
413,251,290 


5,0'>9,859,23! 


44,412,f^20 

327,663,2&< 

1,826, 078, 0.-\5 

1,430,429,487 

81,230,168 


3,715,813,827 


8,765,673,061 


Frnvcf. 

13^,536,502 

1,32^,697,478 

1,7,'<9, 141,567 

1,809,680,406 

9,528,111 


.5,07.5,584,061 


3,4.51,287 
.508, 119,  .512 
946, 896, 363 
830,058,287 

7, 527, 299 


2,290,052,748 


7,372,236,812 


o  Tlio  kilo  equals  2.2  pounds. 

Belgian  imports  and  exports  for  1919  are  shown  in  detail  in  the 
followinir  tal>lc : 


Class  of  articles. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Iviios. 

Francs. 

Kilos. 

Francs. 

LIVE  ANI.M.\!.S.a 

Hor.scs,  forslaii!?liter 

1,665,285 

12,6i6.92S 

1,182,395 

2, 34.5,  .325 

39,687,3.52 

5,146,435 

Horses,  other. . ." 

332,570 
1,880 

2,395.200 
9,500 

Foals 

o  The  live  animals  imported  and  exported  numbered,  rcspcctivelv:  Ilorses,  26,764  and  575;  foals,  3,030 
and  6;  bulls,  1,169  and  23;  bullocks,  32  and  52:  oxen,  17,996  and  25;  steers,  68  and  39;  calves,  740  and  248; 
cows,  16,74)  and  1.38:  heifers,  6,181  and  560:  rams,  ewes,  and  wethers,  9,010  and  384;  lambs,  1,492  and  25; 
goats  and  kids,  376  and  5;  ho^'s  and  pigs,  5,649  and  120;  and  pigeons,  950  and  2S4. 


BELGIUM. 


Class  of  articles. 


LIVE  ANIMALS— con! inu3(l. 

Bulls 

Bullocks 

Oxen 

Stfors 

Calves 

Cows 

Heifers 

Rams,  ev.-es,  and  wethers 

Lambs , 

Coats  and  kids 

Hogs  and  pigs 

Pigeons  (other  than  earner) 

Chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  etc 

Other  live  animals 

Total 

FOODSTUFFS  AND  BEVERAGES. 


Meats: 
Fresh- 
Game  

Poultry 

Rabbits 

Pork.... 

Other 

Other— 

i^ato  de  foie  gras.. 
Timird  or  potted. 

Not  specified 

cream  and  milk 

Butter,  sweet  and  salted. 

Margarine 

Other  artificial  butter 

Cheese 

Fish: 

Shellfish- 
Oysters 

Other 

Preserved — 

Caviar 

Other... 

Herrings 

Other 

Eggs: 

Poultry 

Otlier." 

Honey 

Cereals: 

Wheat 

Spelt  and  maslin 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Corn 

Piice — 

In  the  husk 

liusked 

Buckvrheat 

Flour: 

Wlieat 

Oat 

Corn 

Other 

Malt , 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Kilos.  Francs. 


6S9, 039 

t,870 

9, 335, 532 

20, 097 

SO,  048 

8, 407, 450 

2,203,387 

45S,  S70 

49,527 

15, 524 

175, 30G 

520 

19,150 

174,152 


37, 148,  ( 


Bread  and  sea  biscuit 

Alimentary  pastes  (vermicelli,  macaroni, 

etc.) 

Vegetables: 
■  Fresh- 
Beans,  peas,  etc 

Asparagus 

Chicory 

("abbages 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes 

Other 

Dried— 

Beans,  peas,  etc 

Other ; 


3,317 

2,184 

35 

28, 531 

6,327,712 

23,  .502 

1-5,472,299 

22,917,110 

2,051,897 

5, 069, 652 

7,31:5,533 

394, 205 

7, 609, 097 


1,648,S,3S 
28,3fi6,578 

34.231 

7,969',0<;7 
28,508,681 
16,626,945 

1, 143, 775 

1,271 

722,509 

106,951,182 
846 
13,926,429 
40, 719,  .500 
5.5, 808,  .548 
36, 207, 665 

6,5S0 

12,482.323 

518 

6,411,272 
840:809 

1,285,892 
318,. S30 

0, 682, 678 
974,097 

1,590,562 


40,947 

669 

800 

8,014,9S3 

3.684,616 

' 228, 191 

6,004,460 

3,614,385 
1,386,718 


1,568,640 

17,420 

45, 879,  745 

70,670 

167.  730 

31,649,450 

8, 695,  625 

1,31.5,043 

137,005 

48, 880 

1,169,085 

14,011 

149,510 

474,546 


138, 536, 502 


22, 956 

20,470 

310 

198,294 

20, 766, 673 

353, 768 

T0,&33,021 

115,291.718 

4,05,'5,381 
48,534,687 
34,394.122 

2, 1.59,  l.U 
43,687,916 


2,0.50,774 
2, 744,  S61 

203,. 569 
31,093,3.53 
28,527,716 
20, 733, 275 

8,472,397 

7.  ia5 

2, 337, 0£0 

86, 355, 956 
1,820 
9,059,317 
27,066,771 
43, 102. 816 
22,300,880 

9,. 520 

15, 044; 770 

555 

6.630,1.3-? 
i; 092, 235 
1, 3S0, 335 
543, 422 
5,333.961 
1,302,441 

3,614,990 


35, 6S0 

815 

400 

1,2.57,901 

953, 245 

207,677 

2,376,903 

2. 5S2, 003 
2;  603, 839 


Kilos. 


Francs. 


11,0.50 

8, 560 

8,  775 

9, 120 

31,9.50 

62, 360 

140,  .3.53 

17,025 

310 

220 

4,8,55 

123 

2,825 

33,747 


33, 40;) 

25, 512 

31,890 

27, 225 

97,540 

201,400 

434,420 

49, 355 

820 

650 

27,710 

20, 4.50 

17,825 

78, 480 


665,  723 


1 

918 


50 
20.5,611 

120 

7,621,876 

12,789,071 

828, 133 

4, 807 

5.942,011 

■494,572 

81, 104 


37,802 
5,384,443 

1,250 

728,205 

1,317,319 

994, 109 

350 


43,672 

10.941,535 

2, 100 

35, 172 

3,952,554 

4.36,070 

3,000,827 


3,7:J4,:J49 
'191,989 

8, 795, 200 
2.S,0.50 
10,189.131 
3,834,460 
2,343,143 
956, 001 

280, 9S8 


440,835 

102,572 

].514,4.S9 

■  813, 786 

104,295,560 

98,903 

11,526,339 

31, 106,  .5.36 

888, 187 


3,451,287 


15 
9,210 


450 
616, 230 

375 

.33,769,217 

51,888,599 

1,984,390 

43, 8.50 

29, 415, 428 

2, 257, 916 

618,751 


103,972 
1,077,858 

1,250 
2,980,908 
1,110,272 
2,390,431 

5,000 


156, 729 

5,814,503 

1,010 

16,945 

2,557,479 

276,244 

2,346,400 


5. 451 , 776 
176,555 

8,791,042 
.35,395 
7.666,748 
3;  179, 689 
1,991,500 
893, 702 

676, 272 


350,825 

136, 313 

2,853,124 

406,327 

19,137,955 

78,015 

2,797,5)3 

28,541.771 
719;  671 


SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE   REPORTS. 


Class  of  articles. 


Imports. 


Kilos. 


Francs. 


Exports. 


Kilos. 


Francs. 


FOOD.'TUFFS  AXD   BEVEEAGES— COntd. 

Vegetables— Continued. 
Preserved— 

In  tins  or  bottles 

Other 

Frnits  and  nuts: 
Fresli— 

Almonds 

Bananas 

Lemons,  limes,  and  oranges 

Figs 

Pineapples 

Apples 

Grapes  (Including  crushed  grapes) 
In  containers  holding  3  kilos  or 
less- 
Strawberries,  raspberries,  and 

gooseberries 

Peaches  and  other  stone  fruit. 

Pears 

Fruits   preserved    otherwise 

than  in  their  own  juice 

Other 

In  other  container:.^ 

Strawberries,  raspberries,  and 

gooseberries 

Feachc3  and  other  stone  fruit 

Pears 

Fruits   prcscr>-ed   otherwise 

than  in  their  own  juice 

Other 

Dried— 

Apricots 

Dates 

Chestnuts 

Hazelnuts,  walnuts,  Brazilnuls, 

and  coconuts 

Stones  of  peaches,  apricots,  and 

pl-ims 

Peaclies  and  other  stone  fniit, 

n.  s.  p.  f 

Pistachio  nuts 

Pears  and  other  core  fniit,n.s.p.f. 

Apples 

Prunes 

Currants 

Raisins 

Other 

Coffee: 

Not  roasted 

Roasted 

Cacao  and  products: 

Cacao 

Cocoa  butter 

Chocolate 

Other  products 

Tea 


Sugar,  sirups,  and  molasses: 

Juice,  cane 

Raw,  beet ,. 

Raw,  cane 

Refined — 

Candy 

Loaf,  lump,  and  powdered 

Bastard  sugar 

White  factory  sugars 

Glucose 

Invert  sugar 

Sirups  other  than  those  resulting 
from  the  refining  or  manufac- 
ture of  sugar 

Other  products 

Sirups  and  molasses  reulting  from 
the  refining  or  the  manufacture  of 

sugar 

Spices: 

Cinnamon 

Cardamom 

Bay  leaves 

Cloves 

Mace 


4,390,904 
153, 546 


915, 170 

499, 527 

26,397,942 

3,704,041 

6,S48 

5,591,135 

19,347 


S 

26, 788 

709 

39,820 
7-,  107 


ri,7S4 
4S.062 
56, 133 

1,3.33 

137,769 

45:J,171 
374,469 
566,051 

1,135,507 

22,746 

255,915 

158 

56,:!61 

630,687 

916,283 

1,690,340 

2,324,527 

1,37S 

39,310,308 
64,176 

9,137,362 
998,537 

2,311,040 
535,644 
553,452 

39,156 

25 

49,638,051 

12,135 

147,845 

2,053 

30,594 
239,949 


136,302 
10,484 

590,016 

412.486 
48 
21,221 
44,682 
16,153 


10,230,026 
70,691 


4,343.612 

707, 278 

33,415,267 

8,744,601 

42,202 

1,280,319 

42,385 


33 

101,562 

1,848 

99,282 
25,425 


8,734 
112,837 
51,871 

3,273 
224,700 

1,915,262 
643,394 
542,665 

3,254,355 

59,700 

607,917 

2,682 
138,166 
1,470,0,59 
3,001,919 
4,4:-i9,172 
7,409,221 

2,599 

129,171,428 
300,096 

26,052,402 
4,013,6.59 

12,593,628 
2,714,507 
2,S77,S10 

109,500 

50 

02,025,995 

43.566 

168,665 

2,152 

53,980 
407,399 


826,480 
48,502 


959,993 

1,709,-508 

1.371 

29, 1.35 

260,094 

93,567 


2, 120,  .509 
5, 848, 722 


21,771 

3, 700 

72,759 

1S3,S54 

220 

8,9.59,548 

■  670, 221 


2,346 
17,5.54 
3,520 


270 


214,551 

413,:356 

10,931,010 

247,758 
133,226 

27,299 
27,941 
23, 166 

20,350 


2,380 


14,488 
0,6;2 
33, 9!"  0 
50,0'9 
22,684 
1,666 

6,316,091 
478, 176 

1,013,017 

25,740 

615,158 

4^2,499 

288,005 


113,. 598 

1,807,034 

1,299,003 

29,000 

19,502,018 

512,100 

1,810,204 


112,7.89 
22 


727,786 
03,870 


,102,019 
,243,213 


69,120 

11,001) 

117,765 

517,639 

1,670 

2.461,803 

2,471,222 


3,241 

87;  543 
5,363 


221,321 

249. 76>* 

2,767,122 

290,094 
100,320 

134,282 
101,339 
37,500 

73,089 


1,000 


45,801) 
27,856 
154,410 
194,111 
85,876 
1,025 

24,051,718 
2,585,411 

2,855,825 
228,500 
4,041,987 
1,861,461 
1,706,078 


402,000 

4,496.086 

2,836,91'.) 

80,500 

29.403,324 

739,471 

3.119,109 


150,427 
325 


1,229,738 
476,850 


2, 150 

13, 183 

545 


2,950 

90.415 

4,520 
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roODSTUFFS  AND  BEVEBAGES— COlltd. 

Spices— Continued. 

Preparc-d  mu'^lard 

NiUmo.c- 

Pimento 

Pejiper 

Safiron 

Sauces 

Trnffles 

Vanilla 

Other 

Oils: 

Olive 

I'eaniit 

Comflts  and  confectioiiery: 
With  sugar — 

Biscuits 

Candied  fruits,  marmalades,  jel- 
lies, conserves,  and  frmt  pastes. 
Fruits,  preserved  (ineludint; 
those  preserved  in  the  natural 
state  or  with  sugar,  m  con- 
tainers holding  o  kilos  or  less). . 

Other 

With  brandy 

Other ■ 

G  mgei'brcad 

Chicory: 

Roots,  fresh  or  dried 

Roasted,  prepared  or  groinid 

Salt: 

Raw 

Refined 

Vinegar  and  acetic  acid,  liquid: 

In  bottles 

in  other  contaiiicrs 

Acetic  acid,  crvslallizod 

Edible  fats: 

Oleomargarine 

Lard 

Other 

Saccharin '. 

Other  foodstuffs,  n.  e.  s 

Bcvcrar.es: 

Fermented — 
Must— 

In  bottles,  sterilized  without 

alcohol 

In  other  containers 

Other  wines— 
In  bottles- 
Prepared  with  aromatic 

plaiifs,  etc 

Sparkling  v.ines 

Other 

In  other  containers — 

Prepared  witli  aromatic 

plants,  etc 

Containing  not  more  than 

1-5  per  cent  alcohf)l 

Containing    between    1.5 
and  24  per  cent  alcohol . 
Beer — 

In  bottles 

In  other  containers 

Other— 

In  bottles 

In  other  containers 

Distilled— 
Brandies — 

In  bottles 

In  other  containers 

Liqueurs — 

In  bottles 

In  other  containers 

Spring  and  mineral  waters 

Ice 

Manufactured  from  dried  fruits,  etc. . 

Total 


Imports. 


Kilos.  Francs. 


112.816 

21S,143 

109,  .■?4  5 

731,576 

4.134 

04 ; 871 

7,798 

31,508 

6,067 

2,K^5.292 
1,137,291 


684, 257 
421,109 


1,073.984 

2,197,477 

438 

65i-;,  640 

1,492 

4,025.642 
1,499,825 

21,1.57,7.58 
34,-377,077 

48. 424 

344. 520 

11,592 

2,012,608 
8, 937, 500 
7,947,971 
5,000 
8,317,043 


29 
11,453 


399,  CS2 
1,461.9S9 
1,688,413 

455,  9:iS 

43, 952,  ,539 

7,313,392 

2.12,003 
17,281,835 

070 
21,089 

12- 738 
1,247,587 

26.087 
1,172 

8S8,8.)3 

1,821,225 

12 

789, 636, 408 


226,117 

1,009,539 

284,265 

3,337,486 

619.520 

228; 390 

176,746 

1,327,477 

21,904 


11,509,770 
3,258,094 


2, 924, 515 
1, 260, 440 


2,879,169 
9,5.36.834 

7,015 
2,485,275 

6,022 

2. 7.53, 839 
1,910,544 

827, 975 
C,  .541, 434 

30,499 
476, 916 

48,335 

11.910,500 

45, 866, 764 

29,320,121 

.5'>0.090 

9, 774, 724 


•     97 
24,C63 


2,055,468 
18,  .561, 893 
10,521,3.59 

1,701,027 

103,468,941 

19, 536, 125 

297,0.-,7 
17,720,392 

1,495 
13, 869 

208, 903 
4,713,040 

435, 238 

13,377 

450,978 

128,240 

67 

1,328,697,478 


E.\-ports. 


Kilos.  Francs. 


35,959 
41,002 
4,444 
146,508 
23 
1,85.629 


179 
55, 163 


1.110,112 
143,236 


669, 491 
7,671,220 


7,836 
4, 502, 485 


3,221,374 
492, 440 

79;?,  938 
1,147,697 

1,. 549, 225 
2,611,612 

568 
310,981 


819, 530 
20,486,270 
3,501,220 


1,945,687 


19.041 
124,820 


648 
346, 005 


9'),536 
3,  703, 169 


2,825 
2,376,827 

10,287 


7,623 
10,000 


360,301,131 


56,974 
301,364 

11,569 

882,389 

1,100 

20,200 


11,460 
151,146 


5,942,051 
773,398 


2, 737, 270 
16,9i>4,S4S 


25, 525 
12, 566, 452 


2,  .549, 643 
1,250,067 

647, 020 
1,499,668 

46, 300 
257, 941 

2,40<1 
.361,485 


5,392,240 
110,703,243 
1.5,102,870 


3, 049, 455 


l.'^5,0.57 
021; 603 


2,850 
741,419 


96,377 
1,163,272 


56, 500 
2,615,681 

81,882 


6, 630 
3,000 


.508, 119,  .512 


SUPPLEMENT   TO    COMMERCE    REPORTS 


Class  of  articles. 


RAW  MATEF.IALS  AND  MATERULS  SIMPLY 
PREPARED. 

Animal  substances: 

Sponges 

Hides  and  skins — 

Raw 

Goat  and  slieep  skins,  tanned 

Kid  skins,  tanned 

Crude  wax 

Ivory 

Bone  and  horn  tips 

Guano 

Bird  skins  and  feathers 

Fats,  nonodible 

Other  animal  substances 

Mineral  substances; 
Ores- 
Copper 

Tin... 

Iron 

Manganese 

Lead 

Zinc 

Other 

Metals— 

Aluminum- 
Crude  

Sheets 

Pieces,  simply  cast 

Copper,  crude 

Tin,  crude 

Iron  and  steel — 

Scrap  iron 

Pig  iron 

Puddle  bars , 

Steel,  crude , 

Steel  blooms 

Steel  billets , 

Tin  plate , 

Nickel,  crude , 

Lead,  crude 

Zinc,  crude 

Platinum , 

Ashes , 

Stones- 
Roofing  slates 

Paving 

Phosphite  rock 

Building  stone  (,marble  not  in- 
cluded)'  , 

Marble  and  alabaster 

Other 

Fuel- 
Coal 

Coke 

Briquets,  etc 

Coal  tar  and  pitch 

Oils- 
Petroleum— 

Crude 

Refined 

Other 

Bitumjns,  n,  c.  s 

Sulphur 

Lime 

Cement 

Thomas  phosphate  aud  pulverized 

iron  dross 

Superphosphate  of  jabium 

Iron  and  stjel  filings 

Broken  glass 

Diamonds,  not  set 

Otbi^r  mineral  substances 

Vegetable  substances: 

Live  plants 

Bulbs 

Cut  flowers 

Crops  and  fodder 

Hops 

Beets- 
Sugar 

Fodder 


Imports. 


E.\'ports. 


Kilos. 


05,779 

14, 408,  r)55 

159,  (574 

580 

1.192,23') 

■  278, 225 

7,695,077 

600,714 

11,870 

11,040,885 

8, 212, 287 


057, 108 


724, 930, 154 
:i!i,207,447 

2.112,975 
129,818.752 

2, 814; 797 


207. 825 

4,585 

420 

10,  .544, 714 

1, 580, 352 

57, 988, 199 

232, 945, 840 

1,878 

0,497,430 

83,855,810 

40,  840, 905 

7, 095. 834 

1,2.52;  749 

13, 981,. 574 

17.988,051 

11 

798,650 

2,474,370 
3,1)07,795 
20,004,110 

7, 013,, 564 
9,018,7.38 
5',  580, 740 

123,8.55,085 

7,058,409 

20, 243 

244,0(:s,745 


5,080,140 
73,  105, 309 
103,8,J2, 114 
,5,470,711 
2,267,274 
3;. 560,  .529 
1,072,CS3 

49,380,788 

10.790 

5,315 

93, 161 


172,  .599, 069 

510,140 

99,8!)0 

53,747 

9.235.160 

3,670,514 

114,-587,977 
883.974 


Francs. 


1,493,045 

01,455,793 

1,489,334 

3,000 

4,284.3.53 

10, 313, 207 

2,924,009 

338,242 

550, 329 

33,759,583 

10,075,179 


282, 118 


22,744,135 

12,390,888 

039, 221 

05,984,008 

2, 8;i7, 487 


509,638 

27,405 

3.377 

31,. 590, 453 

5,298,711 

11,901,389 
02,032,(07 

3  000 
1,480,  ,553 
31,21i),.803 
21,371.340 
11,147,708 
11,  (.7.^824 
13., 541, 107 
10;o(Mi,021 
148,714 

8,078 

650, 393 

129,275 

3,750,110 

501,304 

2,3U.,3i»8 

418, 192 

12,790,765 

727,005 

l,99vi 

30,003,578 


1,. 824, 430 

31,128,307 

104,179,112 

1,104,330 

1,478,197 

370, 104 

257,331 

5,602,436 

3.765 

5,910 

14,090 

8.:i62,038 

17,3.88,930 

979.064 

203,802 

282, 196 

2,213.:535 

15,198,674 

8,286,190 
35,070 


Kiios. 


8,787 

, 125, 179 
28,  (.76 


;?38, 005 

1.59, 140 

2,927,513 


70 
2, 328, 895 
5,747,802 


299,471 

1,400 

1.5,519,776 

35,373,050 

34, 159 

14,. 5.57, 327 

5, 100, 000 


5,751 


1,536,283 
5,340 


12,081,094 
10, 209. 593 


1.55, 845 
2, 170, 027 


211,. 544 

199,495 

7-i,5, 184 

4, 1.5(i,  900 


1,851,500 

2,008,8:9 
20,8  4,057 
7,042,135 

32,085,017 
10,  5l>5,  257 
178,098,570 

3, 411,. 545, 398 

281,930,202 

35(1,739,  .500 

830, 499 


.5,893 

3,0(i5,035 

24, 140, 4.50 

221,. 505 

1,253,920 

360,786,:i97 

176,181,781 

61.895,417 
17;  28 1, 834 


364,384 


421,444,218 

6,338,697 

51,593 

8,300 

C9,766,4(n 

1,202,527 

1,283,200 
420,705 


Francs. 


384,370 

31,447,424 
409, 000 


1,205,(>U 

9,  OOti,  583 

770, 173 


123,301 

6,652,929 

35,644,276 


130,000 

1,400 

708, 721 

0,418,070 

25, 09O 

2, 830, 772 

195, 500 


IS,  150 


3,307,548 

30,842 

1,694,010 
2,840,550 


110,922 
853,670 


288,717 

1,024,710 

090, 848 

0, 178, 145 

2,700 

12,2.1 

.538,. ';59 
1,012, ,373 

738,407 

3,051,3:0 
4,402,951 
2,874,044 

204,409,302 

19,413,808 

30,381,092 

270,998 


4,115 

2, 5SH,  038 

24,  ,574, 200 

113,115 

1,334,285 

1^,400,773 

24,479,016 

12,189,160 
5,925,918 


41.493 
1,760,000 
11,400,648 

8,507,705 

348,988 

110,844 

5,869,988 

6,647, 2tH) 

123,580 
U,99j 


BELGIUM, 


Class  of  articles. 


EAW  MATERIALS  AND  MATERIALS  SIMPLY 
PEEPABED— coiitiiiued. 

Vegetable  substances— Continued. 
Seeds- 
Colza  and  rapesced 

Flaxseed 

Other 

Yeast  and  leaven , 

India  rubber,  crude , 

Resius — 

Turp3ntine , 

Other 

Tol3acco— 

Not  stripped , 

Stripped 

Stalks 

Building  and  cabinetmakers'  wood — 
Oak  and  walnut— 

Not  sawn 

Split 

Sawn 

Other  structmal  woods— 

Not  sawn 

Sawn — 

Beams 

Other 

Planed 

Other  eabinetma^rs'  wood — 

Not  sawn , 

Sawn . .  .• 

Planed 

I'oles,  cts.,  havins  circumference  of 

less  than  75  ssntimeters 

Other  woods  ha vins;  circumference  of 

less  than  75  centimeters 

Dyewoods 

Charcoal 

Peat 

Bark  tor  tanning 

Wood  pulp 

Oilcakes 

Bran 

Grains  and  thpir  nonedible  prepara- 
tions, other  than  bran 

Copra  and  dried  coconut,  nonediblc. . 

Palm  nuts 

Other  vegetable  substances 

Miscellaneous  substances: 
Textiles- 
Wool 

Silk 

Cotton 

Hemp 

.Tute 

Flax 

Tow^ 

Hemp  and  ilax , 

Jute 

Other , 

Rags 

Drugs  n.  e.  s , 

Fertilizers  n.  G.  s 

Braids  and  other  hat  materials — 

Straw  braids , 

Cotton  braids 

Other 

Total 

MANUFACTUP.ED  PRODL^CTS. 

Soaps: 

Toilet 

Other- 
Cakes  and  powder 

Liquid 

Candles  (including  wax  tapers) 

Perfumery: 

Alcoholic 

Other 


Imports. 


ICilos.  Francs. 


1,010,187 

25,818,530 

10,760,146 

227,386 

5,617,481 

3,554,722 
14,563,443 

13,000,156 
380,464 
202, 140 


3,283,200 

25,200 

20,585,700 

5,474,000 

9,185,250 
151,642,500 
11,373,000 

1,633,000 

3,781,000 

345,000 

42,2.7,448 

5,459,902 

865,889 

1,274 

3.208,392 

l',  101,839 

54,979,061 

17,785,179 

175, 501 

3,402 
2,304.800 
10,578,371 
13,843,514 


45,S<«5,.349 
154, 897 
62,585,184 
9, 200, 106 
22,644,627 
18,720,954 

7,263,458 
71,913 
4,025,460 
12, 210,  2a3 
3, 222,  .334 
2,039,481 

52, 630 

171 

125, 791 


3,041,398,840 


7,823,914 

5,761,396 

1,700,983 

641,506 

73, 128 
247,603 


Exports. 


Kilos.  Francs. 


1,231,228 

27,417,831 

15,214,105 

329, 293 

37,958,853 

11,109,214 
17,657,490 

56,335,388 

1,9:J5,096 

186,357 


287, 134 

5,205 

7,580,421 

876,720 

2,684,491 
4-1,305,283 
3,144,949 

735,735 

2,090,221 

310,664 

3,152,427 

612,679 

400,256 

445 

276,462 

575,072 

37,264,4-tl 

11,319,274 

40,670 

4,796 
3,814,100 
11,452,212 
17,295,129 


376,544,112 
1,151,2:37 

255,765,567 
17,518,469 
31,999,959 
28,559,976 

17, 183, 784 
13S,  947 

11,464,472 
8, 90S,  068 

11, 236, 479 
221,799 

524,  S5:? 

8,565 

2,658,197 


1,789,141,567 


25,594,020 

10,359,852 
3,007,465 
1,609,206 

2, 804, 501 
4,887,251 


58,436 

959,721 

908,985 

130,722 

1,569,696 

1,0:M,329 
4,1:B9,319 

29,730 


953,100 

448,200 

2,239,200 

3,461,500 

486,000 

8,377,500 

498,750 

10,000 

CS2.ono 

25; 000 

27,441,151 

4,450,579 

434,280 

1,425,095 

74,000 

2,679,819 

1,437,313 

34,832,206 

68,037,511 

726,377 
391,310 

2,650,862 
5,182,548 


13,626,734 

54, 203 

11,151,102 

229, 821 

4,-538,348 

1,552,745 

1, 166, 819 
122,619 

1,908,989 
16,296,751 

2,2.34,689 
14,495,376 


23, 220 
"'3'792' 


5.818,528,258 


6, 102, 203 

2,419,619 

1,545,560 

861, 505 

698 
46,560 


05,100 

1,380,414 

2,022,575 

319,326 

10,177,110 

3,760,891 
ti,  807, 939 

157,561 


1.38,371 
235,147 
805,413 

655,222 

235,677 

2,878,475 

274,739 

3,600 

150,595 

0,350 

3,059,053 

501,019 

733,579 

375,441 

6,715 

1,050,682 

1,406,810 

21,981,003 

26,062,602 

468, 517 

442,040 

2,529,210 

8,479,897 


172,337,979 

320, 115 

03,205,944 

74-1,315 

6,317,075 

13,635,714 

1,632,751 
114,049 
1,550,742 
15, 258, 2S1 
5,198,301 
3,208,603 

269,211 

56  ,'126 


946,896,363 


20,933,413 

6,059,018 
3, 655, 235 
3, 282, 763 

16, 731 
238, 231 


supplemejStt  to  commerce  repohts. 


Class  of  articles. 


MANUFACXUKEU  PRODUCTS— COnlilUlcd 

Chemical  product  s : 

Carljonic  acid,  liquefied 

Acetic  ether , 

Sulphuric  ether 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Nilrate  of  soda ■^ 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Sulphites  of  soda 

Sulphate  of  ammouia 

Other 

Alcoholic  liquids: 

Ainyl  alcohol 

Methylene 

Methylicalcohol  (rectilied  methylene) 

Varnish 

Other  (e'-ccepting  brandies,  liqueurs, 

and  perfumery) 

Vegetable  oils: 

Coconut 

Cottonseed 

Flaxseed 

Palm  and  palm  kernel , 

Castor 

Other  (except  olive  and  peanut) 

Dyes  and  colors: 

Indigo 

Varnishes,  nonalcoholic 

Other  (excluding  dyewoods) 

Tobacco: 

Cigars : 

Cigarettes , 

Chcvvini,'  and  smoking,  and  snuH 

Other 

Leather  and  furs: 

St;ins,  dyed,  varnished,  lacquered,  etc 
Hides  and  skins  otherwise  prepared . . 

I'rcpared  furs 

Mainifactured  furs 

Tarchraent 

Footwear 

Gloves 

iVIorocco-leather  wares 

Manufactures  of  hides  and  skins  n.  e.  s. 
Textile  manufactures: 
Yarns — 
Wool- 
Carded 

Combed  (worsted  yarn) 

Hair- 
Goat,  alpaca,  llama,  vicuna, 

and  came) , 

Other 

Silk 

Cotton — 

Single  or  twisted 

Containingal  least  20  per  cent 

woo] 

Flax  or  other  vegetable  fiber? 

Prepared  for  retail  sale- 
Cotton 

Woolen 

Flax  and  ramie 

Silk 

Fl'  ss  and  artificial  silk 

Hemp  and  fibers  n.  e.  s 

Fabrics— 
Wool- 
Shawls  and  scarfs 

Blankets 

Trimmings  and  ribbons 

Carpets 

Table  covers 

Tapestries 

Cloth  weighing  less  than  200 

grams  per  square  meter 

Other 

Silk- 
Trimmings  and  ribbons 

Tulles  and  laces 

Other 


Imports. 


Kilos. 


107,361 

CO 

22, 870 

20, 490, 46.') 

70, 269, 359 

16,731,571 

573, 735 

3,244,527 

72, 377, 159 

315 

739 

735 

5, 160 

49,016 

17, 408, 873 
1,518,068 
9,  ^06, 078 
3.506,1'50 
'  320, 921 

12,517,030 

9,035 

1,936,024 

30,505,818 

213,900 

2,721,639 

346,766 

18, 778 

1,184,412 

4,818,645 

79,652 

8,185 

1,403 

2,469,410 

17,364 

SO,  709 

206,256 


.89,700 
1,413,014 


07.953 
30,2)8 
40,  ,858 

3,443,481 

9,616 
3,548,079 

830,. 374 
260. 775 
51,849 
4.412 
6,0-)9 
98,114 


7,219 

1.34,8,84 

0,190 

125,095 

211 

716 

635, 047 
5,. 847,349 

41,320 

19,069 

345,643 


Francs. 


215, 708 

842 
34,761 

5,337,1(i7 
54, 587, 768 

3,778.977 
188;  074 

4,564,040 
42,478,540 

3,878 

2,600 

8,106 

42, 181 

970,480 

51,400,719 
4,405,C47 

25,76'J,107 
8,024,3)7 
1,281,481 

33,401),  730 

59,545 
5,277,879 
43,035,507 

5,871.3:55 

30,356,223 

2,803,988 

137,117 

47,332,124 

50,183,392 

11,093,573 

1,500.003 

io;a35 

02,787,237 
2, 0C6, 228 
3,050,3,86 
3.442,930 


1,017,739 

40,805,775 


606,918 

118,220 

2,531,902 

32,089,027 

132,271 
ir>,592,l0l 

10, 22!.  537 

5,828,167 

85(),261 

6.39, 773 

703,393 

1,01J,7.J5 


100.402 

l,8i;i,9:i3 

188,201 

2,125,241 

4.844 

35,829 

20.222.121 
12), 095, 739 

6,479,531 
3,157,057 
43,007,381 


Fxports. 


Kilos. 


5,300 


11,. 308, 511 

4,221,876 

992, 158 

4, 041 

785,. 325 

55,491,156 

4S,  231 


762 

3,015,837 
1,074,874 
4,838,429 
1,187,301 
94, 199 
0,012,596 


182,586 
10,337,109 

40,511 

1,173,531 

29,591 

15 

73,r<5 

702,9t-0 

19,410 

4,008 

1,000 

135,240 

4,821 

2,916 

31,421 


1,41J,,';66 
2)9.711 


291,725 

2,225,311 

5,813 
4,804,576 

47.392 
10,. 326 
21,674 
11,280 
f20 
19,132 


4,232 
239 


19,317 

2.006 

305 

1 .  109 
364,607 

811 

148 

5,343 


Francs. 


12,995 


3,.j92,784 

2, 949,  .300 

333, 749 

2, 807 

723, 107 

29,890,545 

105, 539 


1,050 
9,850 

10,71,3,401 
4,256,900 

17,227,770 

3,874,970 

373, 320 

19,054,493 


744,023 
19,080,813 

1,431.143 

55,794,763 

411,494 

200 

3,829,720 

10,0S1,5.')5 

1,083,340 

388,110 

16,400 

5,153.013 

928; 157 

111,009 

1,389,401 


20,809.007 
7,202,321 


154,062 
"ii,'698,'iii 
2:3,447,231 


51,000 
50,580,800 

049,414 
583,110 
432,394 
325.029 

79,751 


327. 722 
4.390 


343,076 
41,970 
9.100 

.38, 1,30 
13,879,090 

49,943 
69,86;"i 
599,364 


BELGIUM. 


Class  of  articles. 


MAN UF ACTUKE D  PKO DUCTS— COIl I inued . 

Textile  manufactures— Continued. 
i?abries— Continued. 
Cotton— 

Plain,  twilled,  and  ticking 
weighing  3  kilos  or  more 
per  100  square  meters— 

Unbleaclied 

Bleaelied 

Dyed 

Printed 

Manufactured  wholly  or 

in  part  of  dyed  yarn. . 

Plain  or  twiiled,  weighing 

less  than  ,3  kilos  per  100 

square  meters 

Cotton  velvet 

Piqu6s,dimities,  and  damask 

Cotton  and  silk  mixture 

Tulles  and  laces 

Trimmings  and  ribbons 

Other..." 

Flax,  hemp,  and  juto— 

Jute,  luibleacticd 

Plain  or  t  willed— 

Unbleached     (excepting 

jiile) 

Bleached  or  printed 

Dyed 

Trimmings  and  ribbons 

Tulles  and  laces 

Carpets 

Other 

Embroideries,  handmade 

IJnoleum 

]  mitat  ion  leather 

Oilcloth 

Textiles  n.e.s 

Wearing  apparel — 

Linen 

Caps 

Uats— 

Not  trimmed 

Trimmed - 

Women's 

Men's 

Clothing— 

Wonicn's 

Men's 

Knit  goods- 
Cotton 

AVool 

Silk 

Other 

Articles  made  up  wholly  or  in 

part  n.  e.  s 

India-rubber  manufacttu-es: 

Tires 

Otl->er 

Wood  manr.factures: 

Brooms,  common 

Casks,  assembled  or  in  shocks , 

Other 

Paper  and  manufactures: 

Wail  paper 

Cardboard 

Newsprint , 

Other  paper 

Book^— 

In  sheets  or  stitched 

In  boards  or  bo^uid 

Newspapers,  publications,  maps  and 
charts,  music,  prints,  and  engrav- 
ings  

Otlier ; 

Stones: 

Structural  stones,  wrought  (marble 

not  included ) 

Marble  and  alabaster,  wrought 

219G5°— 20— 2a 2 


Imports. 


Kilos.  Francs. 


2, 02(3, 096 
2,  SeS,  269 
3,70'J,638 
1,1-12,005 

2, 245, 727 


fi,  105 
813,585 
531,682 
255,563 
482,531 
150,400 
SCO,  824 

1,014,SS3 


4;?,  524 

11,308 

7,611 

2, 870 

1,338 

162, 7S1 

430,  .356 

106 

1,391,143 

:i5,962 

865, 763 

552, 978 

052,588 
40, 701 

97, 275 

9,083 
142, 575 

1G3, 820 
291,996 

590,664 

373, 868 

44, 479 

361 

5, 1S4, 984 

1,824,472 
770,422 

73, 751 

411,771 

2,  262,  818 

1,889,217 
4,514,823 
8, 1.55,775 
10, 307, 017 

938, 829 
265, 058 


,r53,478 
'J58, 674 


2-18,. 508 
101,418 


22,309,045 
37,672,466 
49, 973, 1.39 
17,976,053 

31,711,130 


142,558 
15,605,969 

9,157,9.54 
17,  .534, 318 
11,606,513 

3,777,662 
24,753,646 

2, 839, 106 


611,761 

380, 140 

98, 096 

60,657 

102,578 

1,919,233 

6,371,246 

12,117 

5,099,093 

486,556 

4,-594,233 

5,028,:365 

16,621,345 
973, 287 

3, 860, 140 

479, 046 
5,986,440 

8,204,912 
9,442,485 

16, 306, 371 

11,472,626 

3,257,715 

13,766 

20,317,767 

23,251,192 
8,  SCO,  104 

23,  R34 

308, 758 

3, 093, 178 

5,300,014 
4,641,448 
8,045,547 
18, 870, 333 

5,003,920 
l,05S,4iJ0 


5,566,771 
5,237,524 


102,006 
99, 230 


Exports. 


Kilos. 


83,900 

49, 018 

176,6.50 

17,630 

79, 205 


6, 265 
4,821 
1,709 
14,316 
8,689 
834,899 

54, 644 


26, 637 

15,267 

240 

1,945 

1,121 

15,854 

165,533 

294 

5,164 


35,067 
211,507 

24,6.11 
3,848 

1,947 

1,057 
2,-559 

31,. 313 
32, 742 

36,533 

76,216 

2,178 

24 

431,975 

561, 794 
44,  :J35 

23, 981 
3,527,217 
5, 133,  t41 

533,  OOD 

52, 075 

99, SOI 

3,471,557 

84,498 
188, 619 


88, 388 
55,  ):02 


279. 326 
2,214,173 


Francs. 


1,295,402 

1,693,699 

3,762,162 

364,587 

1, 723, 788 


227,650 
183, 285 
98, 949 
3,387,0.54 
196, 094 
14,737,618 

155, 216 


292,896 
189,492 
3,675 
10,950 
178, 764 
116,977 
998, 733 
55,520 
23, 112 


375,003 
616, 445 

1,. 379, 847 
120,474 

122,310 

97,393 
149,855 

1,523,840 
1,591,811 

1,105,601 

4, 725,  .313 

107,680 

1,6.35 

1,7.56,653 

12,382,593 
607,349 

12,71(1 
2,117,039 
11,301,988 

1,972,3^5 

62,431 

150,527 

10,2-36,652 

565,545 
988,696 


392, 280 
333,403 


79, 197 
1,500,841 
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SUPPLEMEXT   TO    COMMERCE   REPORTS. 


Chiss  of  articles. 


MANUVACTUEED  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

Ston?s— Continued. 

Manufactui'cs  of  cement  or  j"  l.ister 

Other  manufactures 

Pottery: 

Eartlienwaro  (except  tiles) 

Porcel:.in  (except  tiles) 

Terra  cotta — 

Brick.«,  drainage  pipes,  etc 

Tiicr— 

Varnished  or  enameled  and 

grooved 

Ottier 

Building  and  paving  tiles- 
Ceramic 

ConiT^rosscd  cement 

Earthenware  or  porcelain 

Otlicr 

Common  earthenware 

Glassware; 

Mirrors  not  framed — 

Rough 

Poiish.ed 

QuicAsilvered  or  silvered 

Sheet  and  plate- 
Ordinary  

Ground  and  special 

Colored 

Bottles,  phials,  carboys,  and  demi- 
johns— 

Wh  itc  or  sem  iwh  ite  glass , 

Other 

Carboys  and  demijohns,  wicker-cov- 
ered   

Green    glassware    (except    bottles, 
phials,  carboys,  and  demijohn.s) . . . 

Tumblers 

Other 

Melals: 

Aluminum- 
Hammered,  drawn,  or  rolled 

Manufactured 

Copper— 

Hammered,  drawn,  or  rolled 

Manufactured 

Tin- 
Hammered,  drawn,  or  rolled 

Manufactured 

Iron  and  steel — 

Cast  iron,  manufactured 

Iron,  hammered  or  rolled,  and 
steel  in  bars  or  sheets- 
Beams  

Rails 

Sheets  and  plates 

Other 

Steel  wire  for  umbrella  frames 

and  card  cloth 

Steel  wire  for  cables  and  ropes 

Wires  or  rods  of  iron  or  steel 

Tulies  and  pi  pes , 

Manufactures     snecially     men- 
tioned in  oirciil  tarifY , 

Other  manuf  ■      res 

Nails 

Barbed  wire 

Other 

Tin  plate,  v/rought 

Iron  coated  with  copper,  nickel, 

load,  or  zinc,  not  wrought 

Nickel- 
Hammered,  drawn,  or  rolled 

Wrought 

Coins 

Lead — 

ffammcrcd,  drawn,  or  rolled 

AVrought 

Zinc- 
Drawn  or  rolled 

Wrought  (including  coins) 


Imports. 


Kilos. 


201,029 
2,074,482 

3,9:?8,614 
303,698 

13,124,902 


12,103,706 
2,315,361 

340,802 

30,791 

5S,617 

194,059 

936, 044 


10, 730 
196 

86, 007 

117,512 

1,999 


805, 303 
5,?57,947 

17,827 

4,774 
79, 723 
434, 151 


40,923 

5,848 

3, 472, 185 
288, 004 

244,944 
4,378 

2,803,214 


9,511,004 
21,642,472 
10, 069, 356 
35,413,003 

137, 499 
1,741,827 
3,250,500 
2,549,929 

1,09^,127 

307, 527 

30,018 

12,312,509 

179,792 

878, 260 

9,852 
1,524 


Francs. 


245,332 
139,919 

1,118,148 
4,578 


64,902 

979,823 

5,707,040 
1,4.58,511 

1,991,209 


1,599,302 
297,975 

121,645 
31,344 
69,411 
24,242 

792,151 


41,041 
1,745 

125,370 

123,257 

9,739 


660,8.59 

2,484,977 

31,861 

20,708 

251,910 

1,728,955 


286,204 
88, 350 


14, 107, 108 
2.476,505 


914,768 
54,786 


5,211,350 
10,450,742 

7, 185, 440 
2,3809,057 

517,812 
2,408,448 
2,968,825 
3, 164, 603 

1,193,755 

847.586 

18,729 

21,426,851 

560, 628 

1,100,298 

72.871 
13,902 


Exports. 


Kiios. 


333,772 
190,163 

798,027 
19,914 


3,640,685 
220, 218 

470, 235 
6,280 


8,590,257 
7,809,925 

4,712,847 

2,039,137 

885,616 

4.. 523, 779 

2,658,840 


255,280 

6,545,489 

10,839 

51.2.S3,900 

3,510,477 

29,935 


657,946 
0,170,530 

150,683 

78,514 
7,960,06-1 
1,038,178 


1 

1,78.0 

33,903 
72,684 

2,417 
100 

3,907,303 


9,090,256 

1,732,062 

26,645,200 

74,972,225 


Francs. 


122,188 

10,095,822 

392,282 

21,207 

5, 618, 220 

234,0112 

11,531,346 

2,501 

1,571,713 


7, 253 
25,776 

53,979 
30,006 

9,525,256 
102,222 


217,035 
231,007 

756,923 
59,338 

9,232,712 


1,. 350, 320 
1,018,255 

1,051,805 
537,424 
861,090 
513,040 
901,020 


481,775 

15,197,805 

69,200 

73,8,-,7.730 

3,426,891 

86,875 


847,731 
3,546,027 

108,475 

111,129 

24,180,844 

1,800,966 


17 
24,241 

1.52,22:5 
482,045 

23,837 
2,000 

2,580,662 


4,512,170 

927, 1.56 

19,027,903 

44,009,034 


98,392 

10,381,478 

431,961 

8,250 

6,800,528 

a3,79:» 

12,0!7.4I5 

7,749 

1,833, 90  J 


.57,400 
771,000 

91,451 
39, 495 

17,60.5,389 
342,653 
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Class  of  articles. 


MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

Met  als— Continued. 
Jewelry- 
Gold  and  platinum 

Silver 

Goldsmiths'  wares — 

Gold  and  platinum 

Silver 

Machines  and  machinery: 

Textiles,  impregnated  with  rubber, 

for  ma'sing  card  fillets 

Machine  belting — 

Leather,    rubber,    and    similar 

materials 

Other 

Other  (including  separate  parts) — 

Aluminum 

(,'ast  iron 

Iron  or  steel 

Wood 

Copper  or  materialn.  c.  s 

Vehiclesia 

Railway  (including  parts)— 

Aluminum 

Cast  iron 

Iron  or  steel 

Wood 

Copper  or  materialn.  e.  s 

Cycles- 
Complete  

I'arts 

Automobiles — 

Complete 

Chassis 

Other  parts 

Motorcycle — 

Complete 

Parts 

Other- 
Complete  

Parts 

Ships  and  boats: 

Seagoing  vessels  and  river  craft 

Anchors  and  chains 

Materials  and  articles  u.  e.  s 

Impleiiicnts  and  tools: 

Aluminum 

Cast  iron 

Iron  or  steel 

Wood 

Copper  or  material n.  e.  s 

Musicalinstruments 

Scientific  instruments  and  apparatus 

Watches  and  clocl-is 

Watch  cases 

Watch  fill  ings 

Matches 

Starch 

Arms 

Cork  stoppers 

Printing  type 

Isinglass 

Glue 

Cordage 

Starches ,  nonsdible 

Nets  and  other  equipment  for  sea  fisheries 

Smallwares  and  hardware  n.  e.  s 

Furniture 

Worljs  of  art  and  articles  for  collections. . . 

Gunpowder 

Various  products  for  the  industries 

Utensils    and     household     articles     of 
enameled  iron  or  steel 

Total 


Imports. 


E.xports. 


Kilos. 


,V,0 
~,  utio 

46 

3,  sei 

S:.,  406 


f.2-l,C0-l 
.  550,470 

1.3,  .508 

26,064,870 

S,  215,659 

440. 326 

4,666^506 


330 

4,573 

3, 061 , 579 

7,500 

1,316 

489,682 
785,492 

4,CS0,342 
590, 863 
40,092 

17.5.989 
28,112 

469. S12 
48,353 

88,  .585 
59,645 
156,510 


280,  .305 

!,:«!?,  771 

33,133 

1.54,591 

203,656 

112,931 

20,000 

10 

1,765 

994,168 

0,550,019 

20,907 

417,881 

104,106 

122,028 

1,345,795 

2,454.256 

504; 074 

52, 809 

6,858,981 

2,214,805 

239, 147 

261,269 

4,231,601 

1,380,971 


608,858,150 


Franc 


5,108,648 
1,692,558 

115,931 
1,100,580 


1,328,780 


10, 006,  WO 
5,447,448 

109,663 

74,231.635 

23,7S9,!yO 

1,582,780 

28,165,710 


6. 580 

14.560 

3,330;072 

61 , 585 

24,644 

4,771,425 
7,549,001 

42,696,119 

5,3^0,122 

413,113 

2, 790, 474 
2:58,805 

661,720 

264, '(82 

169, ICO 
105,  ceo 
580,629 

10.050 

83!-;,  525 
6,708,455 

2:^8,61:8 
1,105'.  851 
],32-o;364 
2,942,745 
7,8.54,406 
3,574 

130,400 
2,722,520 
8,838,132 

302,586 
2,305,698 

810,520 
1,2:54,305 
3,102,996 
6,041,424 

548, 835 

111,644 
57, 200, 206 
7,922,695 
7,3.55,668 

S5;i,  755 
14,629,324 

3,355,644 


1,809,680,406 


57 
120 


23 
2,812 


262 


22, 809 
50,049 

3,156 

7,351,330 

8, 5.57, 350 

141,349 

624,600 


425,702 

2,437,979 

53,600 


1,101 

28,527 

330,484 
.55,990 
82, 593 

14,249 
3,388 

2S5.7C6 
11,21-1 

208,981 
18,452 
2,776 


45.708 
501 ; 700 

741 
.36, 171 
40, SD7 
10, 399 

419 
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1,721,797 

4,876,928 

265, 703 

57, 358 

26,979 

2  949 

1,086' 926 

1.428,455 

'  42,967 

380 

1,377,  .569 

2,953,608 

73,696 

260 

2,218,601 

778, 674 


701,478,316 


Francs. 


736,204 
36,949 

2,000 
650,026 

3,000 


499,321 
794,302 

9,025 

14,437,218 

17, 946,  .511 

347, 103 

2,263,231 


128, 890 
4,741,298 

64, 800 


18.715 
329,799 

2,112,770 
438, 125 
433,645 

197,302 
44,780 

372,881 
23,319 

10, 61 4,. 500 
12,729 
5,039 


116,119 
899, 666 
9,820 
160,221 
266,380 
187,532 
199,3.55 


400 

3,482,066 

13,042,473 

6,623,595 

442,5.50 

61,112 

35,900 

3,401,002 

4,651,828 

57, 235 

3,715 

6,360,1.54 

8, 565, 585 

2,707,7.58 

2,600 

2,679,107 

2,651,337 


850, 658, 287 


a  The  vehicles  (excluding  railway)  imported  and  exported  numbered,  respectively:  Cycles,  30,888 
and  81:  automobiles,  3,487  and  148;  automobile  chassis,  433  and  46:  motorcycles,  1,701  and  118;  other, 
4,073  and  789. 
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SUPPLEMEInT   to    COMMEECE   PvEPOPvTS. 


Class  or  articles. 

Imporls. 

Exports. 

Kilos. 

Francs. 

Kilos. 

Francs. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

1,494 

6,288 

220 

7,795 

5, 492, 540 

1,716,145 

759,628 

1,559,798 

1,382 
2, 380 

4  111  8)0 

1115  450 

10,000 

2,000,000 

15,797 

9,528,111 

13,762 

7  5''7  299 

( i rand  tol  al 

4,477,057,275 

5,075,584,064 

0,880,987,190      9  '^tll'i  r.52.748 

Tonnage  of  1913  and  1919  by  Chief  Countries. 

The  principal  foreign  commerce  of  Belgium  is  with  Argentina, 
Belgian  Kongo,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Netherlands,  and 
the  United  States.  The  tonnage  value  of  pre-war  and  post-v/ar  trade 
with  these  seven  countries  is  shown  in  the  foilowino-  table : 


Ccinilrics. 

Amount. 

Va 

ne. 

1013 

1919 

1913 

1919 

IMPORT?. 

ifetriclovsa 
1,068,985 
15,072 
7, 165, 941 

10, 413, 300 
3,177,504 
2, 499, 9.85 
1,532,283 

Metric  tons. 
170,413 
14, 875 
724, 097 
172,389 
883,563 
502,322 
719,007 

$61,142,821 
9,394,082 
193,057,321 
128,609,989 
100,066,675 
68,  COO,  614 
81,155,728 

!f23,319,33." 

5, 309, 333 

103, 207, 222 

German  Customs  Union 

10,891,667 

155,933,000 
42,445  ,558 

Netheriands 

United  States 

122,017,444 

Total 

20,173,070 

3, 188, 166 

642,327,230 

463, 123, 555 

Exrrsr.Ta. 

457, 184 
110,778 
8, 563, 181 
4,441,699 
1,810,388 
2, 460, 573 
268, 186 

0, 465 

23, 588 

2,739,433 

282,473 

272,398 

2,245,381 

273,372 

17,  .592, 722 
5,206,754 
147,102,091 
165,101,0.57 
98,760,030 
61,039,490 
20,531,533 

1,064,775 

Belgian  Kongo 

834, 778 

France 

62,018,778 
70, 520, 222 

Great  Britain 

26,000,667 
49,551,&SJ 

Netherlands 

5,543,111 

Total 

15,111,992 

5,846,110 

516,234,277 

215,534,220 

a  The  metric  ton  equals  2,204.6  pounds. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States,  1913  and  1919. 

Declarations  made  through  America.n  consulates  in  Belgium  show 
the  values  of  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1919  to  be  less  than  one- 
fourth  those  of  1913.  Diamond  exports  decreased  by  five-sixths, 
linen  goods  dropped  from  $2,i'G7,149  to  $479,  and  glass  and  glassware 
dwindled  from  $1,087,548  to  $105,179.  Potatoes,  woolen  textiles, 
nickel,  horses,  chemicals,  and  all  items  of  considerable  importance  in 
1913  had  disappeared  entirely  from  the  1919  list.  The  following 
table  shows  the  chief  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for  1913 
and  1919: 
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Articles 


Acids 

Aluminum 

Amline  colors 

Antiiiuities 

Arl  icics  of  art 

Automobiles  and  parts. . . 

Bags  and  bagging 

Basic  slag 

Baskets  and  basketware. . 

Boolcs ■ 

Clicmicals 

Chicory  roots 

Cocoa  mats 

Copper 

Cotton  goods 

Cream  separators 

Diamonds 

Fertilizers 

Firearms  and  parts 

Flax 

Glass  and  glassware 

(irapos 

( !  um ,  copal 

15  un  barrels 

Hair,  animal 

Hatteis'  furs 

llidei  and  calfskins 

Horns 

Horses 

Iron 

Ivory 

.7  ute  goods 


S31.109 
lX0,4(il 
214,141 

32, 243 
163, 191 
116; 604 

19, 671 

S2,  533 
143, 202 

57,241 
310]  1)7.5 

05,649 

70, 6,50 
2(i,S,395 
126, 695 

37,  ."^92 
,397,014 
539, 786 

51,166 
792, 940 
,687,  .548 

60, 273 
174,3,50 
171,8.58 

,S9,036 

12.5,789 

!,  772, 404 

65, 376 
467,214 

46, 275 
9.56,  721 

69, 724 


1919 


$22, 747 


68, 350 
13, 790 
6, 254 


38, 461 


143,643 
19, 862 


11.6.57 

80,395 

2, 189, 313 

551,063 

44,164 

34,662 

105,179 

2,  625 


3,278 

121! 493 

1,007,333 


182 
271,828 


Articles. 


Lace 

lyinen  goods 

Lithopone 

Meat  extract 

Niclcel 

Oil: 

Creosote 

Lin-eed 

Liibi-if  ating 

Minei'al 

VcgctaMe 

Paintings  (old) 

Paper  and  parchment  paper . 

Paper  (photo) 

Paraffin 

Plants 

Potatoes 

Rubber 

Silk  (artificial) 

Skins  (rabbit  and  hare,  raw) 

Steel 

Vcgetaljles: 

Fresli 

Preserved 

Wool 

Wool,  grea'^e 

Woolen  textiles 

Zinc,  oxide,  dust  and  sheets 
All  other  articles 


Total. 


1913 


$288, 869 
2,  267, 149 
226,121 
201,0,S9 
573, 838 

361,579 


.57,075 

31,454 

294,711 

3,067 

ZH,  243 

217, 734 

52, 870 

315,893 

675, 701 

4,902,003 

401,516 

2,408,716 

192,  739 


77,693 

162,642 

28, 997 

70,  ,595 

562, 794 

42:3.. 599 

2,948,910 


41,308,526 


$179,761 
479 


5, 160 

137,837 

1,390 


381,964 
686,378 
250, 753 


25,976 

68,641 

421,068 


1,956,778 


9,050,078 


Agricultural  Restoration. 

Belgium  is  intensively  developed  agTicultiirally.  Of  the  entire 
area  of  the  country — 7,275,525  acres — 4,;582,(:)29  were  cultivated  in 
1913. 

Figures  for  1919  show  298,508  farms,  of  which  approximately  28- 
per  cent  were  cultivated  by  their  owners.  One-seventh  of  the  popu- 
lation is  estimated  to  be  working  on  farms.  The  devastated  region, 
amounting  to  but- 250,000  acres,  lies  mostly  in  West  Flanders;  and  of 
this,  25.000  acres  will  be  cultivated  during  1920.  According  to 
specialists,  agricultural  restoration  will  be  completed  in  two  and  one- 
half  years. 

Crop  Yields  for  1813  and  1919. 

The  following  table  shows  restoration  accomplished  in  principal 
crops  at  the  end  of  1919 : 


Crops. 

Area  cultivated. 

Amount  produced. 

1913 

1919 

1913 

1919 

Wheat 

A  crc^. 
394,110 
641,213 
84,005 
120,527 
671,358 
395,041 

A  cres. 
279, 243 
496, 256 
75, 118 
1 12, 1,S3 
549, 798 
319,253 

ifiiridom.a 
401,950 
570, 595 
91,803 
1,391.917 
696; 095 
3, 200, 932 

.Uelrin  fans. 
269, 300 

Rye .             

347, 520 

Barley 

78,750 

Sugar  beets 

l>  73, 062 

Oats 

390,750 

Potatoes 

2, 070, 140 

o  The  metric  ton  equals  2,201.6  i.ounds.  i*  Sugar. 

State  Aid  for  Agriculture. 

Aid   to    agricultural    reconstruction   has  been   expressed   by   the 

creation  of  a  central  administrative  Office  of  Agricultural  Eecon- 
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striiction;  appointment  of  experts  and  agents;  special  service  to 
farmers  of  the  devastated  areas  in  parceling  land,  restocking  and 
soil-T^'orking;  general  distribution  of  live  stock,  fertilizer,  seed,  and 
agricultural  machinery;  measures  for  conserving  domestic  animals 
and  fertilizers ;  organization  of  farming  contests ;  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  rodents;  installation  of  a  housekeeping  school  at  Locre;  and 
organization  of  experiment  fields.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  de- 
partment has  acquired  50,000  metric  tons  of  sodium  nitrate,  and  has 
distributed  35,494  horses,  8,714  cattle,  4,035  sheep,  937  pigs,  409 
goats,  1,901  cocks  and  hens,  and  995  chickens. 

The  work  of  1919  anticipated  tlie  law  of  November  15.  1919,  and 
the  program  for  1920  has  continued  this  work,  adding  thereto  by 
loans  from  the  German  war  indemnities  and  by  agitating  for  sub- 
sidies to  dairies  serving  the  devastated  regions. 
RcEtoration  of  Eailway  Service. 

In  July,  1919,  out  of  2,200  kilometers  (1  kilometer=0.r)2  mile) 
of  main  lines  destroyed,  only  55  kilometers  remained  to  be  recon- 
structed. Most  of  the  bridges  had  been  rebuilt,  and  the  number  of 
cars  brouglit  to  78,305.  Transportation  had  been  resumed  with 
France,  Luxemburg,  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Italy,  England,  and 
tlie  Rhine  countries.  Circulation  of  freiglit  and  passenger  trains  re- 
sponded to  the  needs,  and  the  receipts,  compared  to  those  of  January, 

1919,  increased  more  than  20,000,000  francs.  Out  of  4,500  locomo- 
tives, 60  per  cent  were  in  running  condition,  v.'hile  57,791  freight  cars 
and  9,373  passenger  cars  had  been  repaired. 

After  19  months  of  activity,  the  Belgian  State  railway  adminis- 
tration is  now  (July,  1920)  looking  forward  only  to  reconstruction 
of  branch  lines.  In  numerous  places  service  is  the  same  as  before  the 
war,  notably  in  the  badly  damaged  section  from  Mons  to  Ghlin. 

The  Belgian  signal  system  has  been  reestablished  on  principal  lines, 
but  on  secondary  lines  the  German  system  will  l)e  substituted. 

Central  railroad  shops  are  at  present  repairing  12  locomotives  a 
week  as  against  19  in  1914,  while  in  the  sliops  along  the  lines  produc- 
tion is  one-half  that  of  1914. 

Circulation  of  passenger  trains  (June  1,  1920)  had  been  restored 
to  56.6  per  cent  of  the  1913  circulation,  while  freight  service  had 
reached  89.1  per  cent. 

By  July  1,  1921,  the  Belgian  railway  system  expects  to  present 
only  such  interruptions  as  are  due  to  reconstruction  of  the  important 
bridges  at  Houplines  and  Huy  and  the  tunnel  at  Kenaix. 

Proposed  Electrification  of  Railways. 

Plans  for  the  electrification  of  Belgian  railroads  have  been  pre- 
pared, experiments  to  begin  on  the  Antwerp-Brussels  lines;  but  con- 
tracts for  cars  and  equ.ipment  arc  awaiting  more  favorable  offers 
from  bidders. 
Reconstruction  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Systems. 

In  spite  of  the  utter  cliaos  existing  at  armistice  and  (lie  setback 
in  reconstruction  due  to  severe  snowstorms  of  last  January,  the  Bel- 
gian Telephone  and  IVlegraph  De])artment  states  that  up  to  .Fiily  1, 

1920,  282  central  tele])hone  offices  out  of  283  had  been  reestablishe<l. 
Of  telephone  subscribei's  in  1914,  80  per  cent  have  been  refound.  It 
is  curious  to  note  that  at  Antwerp,  ISIalines,  and  Turnhout  there  are 
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now  more  subscribers  than  before  the  war.  In  Brussels  there  are 
14,700  out  of  a  pre-vrar  18,400,  and  at  Liege  about  4,000  out  of  a 
previous  5,000.  , 

Eeconstruction,  it  is  said,  ayouUI  have  been  more  rapid  but  for  tlie 
complete  removal  or  destruction  of  all  copper  wire  and  other  ma- 
terial by  the  Germans.  On  the  eastern  lines  not  a  single  wire  vvas 
left.  In  Brussels,  the  large  and  spacious  installations  were  sacked. 
Some  of  the  commutators  have  l^een  found  in  Berlin,  and  engineers 
sent  to  recuperate  them.  The  material  taken  from  Brussels  alone  is 
valued  at  more  tlian  2,000,000  francs,  and  that  from  Belgium  as  a 
whole  at  more  than  70,000,000  francs  (pre-w^ar  basis).  In  Ostend 
and  Glient,  telephone  and  telegraph  equipment  was  broken  with 
hatchets  and  sulphuric  acid  thrown  over  everything  that  could  not 
be  destroyed. 

Navigable  Waterways — Work  of  Clearing. 

The  navigable  waterways  in  western  and  southwestern  Belgiiun 
were  gravely  damaged  by  the  German  armies  in  their  retreat  during 
October  and  November,  1918,  canal  locks  being  blown  up,  dikes  cut, 
and  many  areas  inundated. 

As  fast  as  this  territory  was  liberated,  the  Eoads  and  Bridges  Serv- 
ice began  clearing  waterways  in  an  effort  to  restore  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible a  great  national  need.  Dispersion  of  personnel  and  lack  of 
material  complicated  the  task,  but  the  will  to  reconstruct  Belgium 
was  so  energetic  and  pervasive  that  by  January,  1919,  the  work  was 
in  full  swing.  In  certain  waterways  navigation  was  reestablished 
quite  rapidly,  but  in  others  the  devastation  has  been  so  complete  as 
to  postpone  use  for  several  months  longer.  The  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  are  well  illustrated  by  the  Upper  Escaut — in  1913  trans- 
porting 2,734,297  metric  tons  of  merchandise  but  now  impossible  of 
navigation  before  1921. 

Plans  for  Canaiization. 

Belgium  expects  to  make  extensive  use  of  its  waterways.  In  1914 
a  program  of  improvemerit  had  been  drawn  up  planned  to  facilitate 
navigation  betvNT-en  Liege  and  Antv.ei'p;  by  new  canals,  to  join 
Liege  to  Ilasselt,  Quaedmechelen  to  Herenthals,  and  Renais  to  the 
Escaut ;  to  canalize  the  intermediate  Ivleuse ;  and,  finally,  to  connect 
the  Rhine  canal  to  the  Escaut.  A  commission  is  now  considering  tlie 
improvement  of  Brabancon  waterways  in  relation  to  this  system, 
comprising  among  other  things  a  junction  canal  from  Brussels  to 
Ruppel  and  the  Louvain  canal  at  the  Dyle,  and  from  the  latter  to 
a  branch  toward  Hasselt. 

[A  list  of  tliese  projected  improvcineiits  is  published  in  Gommekce  Repokts 
for  July  16,  1920.] 

Merchant  Marine  Development. 

Shipping  in  Belgium  has  developed  considerably,  no  less  than 
250,000  francs  having  been  invested  since  January  1,  1920.  Ac- 
cording to  a  list  drawn  up  by  the  Marine  Administration  June  18, 
1920,  the  Belgian  merchant  service  covered  21  ships  belonging  to  the 
State  and  171  vessels  commercially  owned,  representing  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  378,530  and  a  net  tonnage  of  2G7,G05. 

On  Janu.ary  1  the  Lloyd  Royal  Beige  possessed  32  vessels.  In  a 
report  of  May,  1920,  the  number  of  vessels  was  given  as  85,  totaling 
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545,000  tons.  Out  of  a  traffic  of  1.284,505  tons  of  merchandise  carried 
by  the  Lloyd  Eoyal  Beige  in  1919,  730,022  tons  were  transported 
in  ships  owned  by  that  company,  constituting  21  per  cent  of  the 
traffic  of  the  port  of  Antwerp. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  decided  to  create  a  national  company 
charged  with  utilizing,  in  the  interest  of  the  country,  the  175  Ehine 
ships  under  sequester  at  Antwerp,  In  virtue  of  an  accord  concluded 
at  Spa  between  the  allies,  Belgium  will  receive  for  the  vessels  at- 
tributed by  the  Prize  Court  an  equivalent  tonnage,  deducted  from  the 
share  of  other  allied  powers. 
Industrial  Eecovery — Textile  Work. 

All  branches  of  the  textile  industry  are  represented  in  Belgium: 
Flax,  cotton,  jute,  hemp,  wool,  and  artificial  silk.  The  center  of 
woolen-goods  manufacturing  is  at  Verviers,  while  the  other  textile 
mills  are  located  in  East  and  West  Flanders.  They  include  some  of 
the  largest  on  the  Continent. 

In  1913  the  Belgian  textile  industry  exported  goods  to  the  value 
of  391,657,622  francs.  While  the  German  invasion  left  its  trace 
in  wrecked  or  damaged  factories,  the  textile  mills  got  luider  wny 
sooner  than  such  others  as  iron  and  steel.  The  least  damaged  cotton 
mills  started  operation  in  March,  1919,  and  more  began  the  follow- 
ing April,  May  and  June. 

According  to  official  Belgian  statistics  the  number  of  workers  in 
the  textile  industry  in  December,  1919,  was  Gl  per  cent  of  those  in 
1913. 

The  textile  industry',  like  others,  suffered  from  the  price-cutting 
wave  that  set  in  during  June,  1920.  ISIills  were  obliged  to  reduce 
output  as  well  as  hours  of  labor.  In  one  flax  mill  employing  400 
workers,  hours  were  cut  from  54  to  36.  In  another  employing  1,500, 
the  men  worked  39  hours  a  week.  On  August  1  the  imemployed  in 
textile  industries  of  East  and  West  Flanders  was  estimated  at  10,000. 
Situation  in  the  Cotton,  Flax,  and  Woolen  Mills. 

Buying  large  quantities  of  raAV  cotton  from  the  United  States 
after  the  armistice  when  exchange  was  still  comparatiA'ely  low,  many 
Belgian  mills  began  intensive  production  for  home  needs  and  for 
export.  Their  output  remained  steady  during  1919,  despite  the  con- 
tinued rise  in  the  dollar  which  made  ])urchase  of  raw  materials  dif- 
ficult. By  April,  1920,  production  had  reached  82.32  per  cent  of  that 
for  1913.  The  number  of  spinning  spindles  had  increased  84  per 
cent  since  1912,  totaling  1,662,186. 

Flax  mills,  like  the  cotton,  suffered  from  loss  of  electrical  equip- 
ment, belting,  copper  parts,  carding  apparatus,  cables,  etc.,  while 
four  mills  were  destroyed.  The  least  damaged  oi)ened  work  in  the 
spring  of  1919  and  resumption  Avas  at  its  height  by  August.  In 
1914  the  flax  mills  numbered  28  and  the  spindles  329.560.  By 
April,  1920,  78.36  per  cent  of  this  industry  had  been  restored. 

With  several  exceptions  near  Din^nt  and  Mouseron,  plants  in  tlie 
woolen  industry  suffered  slightly,  although  belting,  copper  parts  and 
other  equipment  Avere  taken  away. 
Importance  of  the  Artificial  Silk  Industry. 

Manufacture  of  artificial  silk  was  a  leading  industrv  before  the 
Avar  and  continues  to  be  so  under  the  Chardonnet  an-d  Viscose  proc- 
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esses.  Production  before  tlic  war  averaf;'ed  2,700,000  kilos  (1  kilo= 
2.2  pounds)  a  year.  Of  the  four  larG;est  plants  then  existing,  only 
one  was  able  to  resume  nianufacturino^  in  Jul}'.  l'.)ll).  The  others 
followed  at  intervals  of  a  month.  The  demand  for  the  output, 
especially  from  the  United  States,  has  been  heavy  and  annual  reports 
of  companies  continue  to  show  grow'ing  prosperity.  Home  have  ex- 
tended their  business,  and  one  large  Belgian  concern  has  begun 
manufacturing  artificial  silk  in  the  United  States  by  the  aid  of 
American  finance.  According  to  recent  official  statement,  this  in- 
dustry has  resumed  over  G8  per  cent  of  its  1913  status. 

Glass-Making-  Industry. 

Belgian  glass  products  are  known  throughout  the  world,  the  in- 
dustry being  aided  by  high-grade  raw  material  and  the  skill  of 
Belgian  glass  workers.  Having  been  one  of  tlie  national  sources  of 
wealth  before  the  war,  this  industry  has  helped  greatly  in  the  general 
resumption  of  business. 

In  1913,  Belgium  exported  40,559,-14:1  kilos  of  plate  glass  valued 
at  30,465,967  francs,  and  205,561,084  kilos  of  ordinary  window  glass 
valued  at  47,279,187  francs.  Exports  of  manufactured  glass  prod- 
ucts in  1919  amounted  to  123,842,117  francs.  In  December,  1919, 
resumption  had  reached  81  per  cent  of  pre-Avar  activity,  with  59 
glass-iliaking  estal^lishments  employing  22,785  men  as  compared  with 
28,149  before  the  war. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  has  greatly  increased,  being  now  about 
six  times  what  it  was  in  1914.  Prices  of  raw  materials  have  trii)led 
and  then  quadrupled,  while  the  price  of  labor  has  gone  up  150  per 
cent  or  more.  Lack  of  coal  hindered  output  for  a  time,  but  there  is 
now  prospect  of  being  able  to  light  more  furnaces. 

The  demand  for  plate  and  window  glass  has  been  extraordinary. 
While  orders  have  been  received  from  all  over  the  world,  France  has 
taken  a  considerable  portion  of  the  window  glass  for  use  in  the 
devastated  regions,  and  the  United  States  has  boiiglit  a  large  amount 
of  plate  glass  and  sought  more.  The  market  for  plate  glass  remains 
good,  but  that  for  window  glass  has  been  affected  recently  by  the 
price-cutting  wave  and  notabh^  liy  competition  from  glass  factories 
in  Japan. 
Restoration  of  Mining  Industries. 

During  1919  six  new  mines  Avere  opened,  offsetting  the  production 
lost  b}^  those  closed  or  destroyed. 

In  1913,  Belgium  consumed  0,860,130  tons  of  iron  ore,  of  which 
only  84,800  came  from  the  Kingdom.  Of  the  outsiile  sources  of  sup- 
ply, the  Briey  Basin  (France)  has  become  the  principal  furnisher  of 
iron  ore,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  the  Thomas  process  in  Belgian 
iron  and  steel  plants.  Though  once  rich  in  deposits  of  lead  and  zinc, 
Belgium  is  now  almost  wholly  dependent  on  outside  sources.  Pro- 
duction of  lead  ore,  amounting  to  132  tons  in  1913,  dropped  to  2 
tons  in  1919,  while  zinc  ore  decreased  from  949  tons  to  17. 

To  supply  this  shortage  there  w^as  imported  daring  1919,  in  metric 
tons:  Copper,  657;  iron,  724,930;  manganese,  56,207;  lead,  2,113; 
and  zinc,  129,819.  More  than  one-half  the  manganese  was  re-ex- 
ported, but  practically  all  the  other  imports  were  worked  in  the 
country. 
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Metallurgical  Output,  1913  to  1918. 

The  production  of  metftlliir<2;ieal  plants  during  the  vvar  was  small, 
deprived  as  they  Avere  of  supplies  of  ore  and  of  outlets.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  output  from  1913  to  1918  : 


Year. 

Pig  iron. 

Steel. 

Zinc. 

Lead. 

1913  .             .               

Metric  tomi. 

2,484,630 

1,454,490 

6S, 150 

li:-7,825 

7,990 

^re'rk  tons. 
2,466,630 
1,306,300 
98,820 
99,370 
9,530 
10, 540 

Metric  tons. 
204,220 
145,925 
51,660 
22, 930 
10,290 
9,245 

Metric  tons. 
103, 480 

1914 

70,980 
16,770 

1915                                                                   

1916 

15,560 

1917 

22.745 

1918 

20, 630 

Iron  and  Steel  Industry. 

In  1913  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Belgium,  including  coke,  em- 
ployed 39,500  men.  The  steel  works  used  25  Martin  coke  ovens  and 
84  converters,  which  produced  2,466,630  metric  tons  of  crude  steel  and 
1,409,460  tons  of  finished  steel. 

At  armistice  the  industry  was  in  a  very  bad  state,  nearly  half  the 
bla.st  furnaces  having  been  razed.  The  first  plants  ready  to  operate 
had  difficulty  in  finding  orders,  owing  to  high  prices  resulting  from 
new  conditions  of  work  and  cost  of  raw  materials.  Despite  numerous 
difficulties,  by  the  end  of  1919  the  iron  and  steel  industry  was  em- 
ploying 60  per  cent  of  its  pre-war  personnel  and  turning  out  37  per 
cent  of  normal  production.  Coke  ovens  were  producing  37  per  cent 
of  their  pre-war  output  with  a  personnel  of  53  per  cent.  On  July  1, 
1920,  17  blast  furnaces  Avere  in  operation  and  35  Avere  banked  or  being 
reconstructed. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Coal,  Coke,  Briquets,  and  Iron  Ore. 

Generally  speaking,  the  consumption  of  combustibles  in  1913  Avas 
26,046,000  metric  tons,  Avhile  the  production  of  collieries  Avas  only 
22,846,000  tons,  the  deficit  being  made  up  by  importations.  Of  coal 
used,  39  per  cent  came  from  other  coimtries.  Colce  Avas  made  in  41 
manufactories,  mostly  in  the  l*rovinces  of  Hainaut  and  Liege. 

Imports  and  exports  of  combustibles  and  iron  ore  for  1919  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


Imi)orts. 

Exjioiis. 

Countries. 

Coal. 

Coke. 

Bri- 

(luels. 

Iron  ore. 

Coal. 

Coke. 

Briquets. 

Iron 
ore. 

Mdrlc 

tma. 

M.iric 

tiVS. 

Mdric 
t  ins. 

Ml.  trie 
tons. 
1,811 

Mdric 
irns. 

Mttric 
tons. 

Mdric 
tons. 

Mdric 
tina. 

1,738 

6,  S29 

30,;i96 

l.V* 

5,002 

4,.->;)0 

64,')07 
2,.5^0 
2S,7M 
S7,0P5 
],637,9!4 
75.693 
15,990 
(),  75:) 



295 

1,855 

1,200 

600 

16,860 

2,100 

Brayil                  

Belgian  Kon;;o 

1 

Ei^ypt 

5.4.T) 
101,019 

18,7.56 

1,.5!«) 

150,042 

8,3.80 

2,401 

3 

1*1 

15 

121,911 

;>. 

204 
2 

20' 

199, 747 

344,499 

29 

55,911 

128  2.54 

40 

5, 164 

2,124 

3,136 

115 

92.) 

1 

Uritish  India 



1 ' 
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Imports. 

Exports. 

Couiilrii'S. 

Coal. 

Coke. 

Bri- 
quets. 

Iron  ore.         Coal. 

Colce. 

Briquets. 

Iron 
ore. 

Italy 

Metric 
tons. 

45 

Metric 

tons. 

Metric 
tons. 

Meiric 
tons. 

Metric 

tons. 

Go, 498 

2, 700 

5  725 

1,114)1^6 

3, 430 

Metric 
tons. 

Metric 
tons. 
18,500 

Metric 
tons. 

Japan 

Norwav 

::::::::::::::;: 

'"(si'/bii' 

1,190 
8,538 

1 

10 
82, 152 

1,120 

78,767 
1,840 

Is'cllici'lands       

2 

3  241 

4*0 

Russia  ' 

(iOO 

10,927 

2 17. 233 

Sv,-od''!i     

150 

2.'!0 
M,8« 

1,180 
52, 509 



Total 

123,85.5 

7,098 

20 

724.930       a  411  .rvl.T 

2S1,930 

3:0,740 

15  520 

Blast  Furnaces  in  Operation. 

In  101?)  Belgium  stood  fifth  in  number  of  blast  furnaces,  being 
outranked  only  by  the  United  States,  England,  (lermany,  and 
France.  Fifty-five  furnaces  were  in  activity  on  July  1,  1918,  with 
a  production  per  2i  hours  of  85  tons  refining,  280  tons  casting,  and 
7,478  tons  steel. 

On  January  1,  1920,  the  number  of  furnaces  had  been  restored  to 
52,  with  a  daily  output  of  90  tons  casting  and  1,744  tons  steel. 

In  1913  Belgium  imported  about  580,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  while 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1920  imports  amounted  to  235,000  tons. 
With  greater  production  of  pig  iron  Belgium  hopes  this  importation 
v/ill  fall  considerably  and  favorably  affect  the  trade  balance. 

Imports  of  ingots  and  semiproducts  will  profit  in  the  same  manner. 
These  amounted  to  142,000  tons  for  the  first  five  months  of  1920 
compared  with  82,000  tons  for  the  entire  year  1913. 

With  the  exception  of  67,000  tons  of  blooms,  the  ingots  Avere  used 
exclusively  by  Belgian  transforming  plants,  the  semiproducts  l)eing 
destined  largely  for  export.  In  1913  the  total  output  of  finisliecl 
products  from  transforming  plants  and  steel  works  vras  2,102,210 
tons,  utilizing  to  this  end  80  hammers  and  21G  laminating  works. 
Of  this  product  1,102,425  tons  were  exported.  To  get  an  idea  of  the 
importance  of  exports  compared  Avith  production,  note  must  be  taken 
of  the  exportation  of  semiproducts  and  the  large  part  consumed  in 
Belgium  for  manufacture  of  arms,  street  cars,  automobiles,  etc.,  ex- 
ported later  as  manufactured  products.  Belgian  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry lived  essentially  from  exportation  and  had  to  confront  the 
competition  of  foreign  products.  Plants  are  therefore  obliged  to 
keep  their  equipment  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection  and  to  main- 
tain salaries  at  such  a  level  as  to  permit  competition  in  foreign 
markets. 

The  Labor  Situation. 

An  official  investigation  of  the  Minister  of  Labor  in  December, 
1919,  revealed  that  Belgian  indu.stry  was  then  employing  76  per  cent 
of  its  1913  workers,  labor  in  coal  mining  and  transportation  showing 
an  excess.  Many  had  gone  to  France  or  elsewhere  for  the  greater 
remuneration,  some  had  returned  to  the  land,  while  others  were  still 
drawing  assis lance  funds.  The  table  following  indicates  the  resump- 
tion of  work  in  different  industrial  groups. 
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Industries. 


Number 
of  enter- 
prises. 


Number  of 
workers. 


Pre-war. 


Decem- 
ber, 1919. 


Percent- 
age of 

resump- 
tion. 


Minos 

Quarries 

Metals 

Ceramics 

Olass 

Chemicals 

FooJstulTs 

Textiles 

Clothing 

ConsI  ruction 

AVood  and  furniture 
Hides  and  leather . . 

Tobacco 

Paper 

Books 

Arts  and  precision . . 
Transportation 

Total 


189 
368 
784 
149 

59 
199 
310 
907 
219 
123 
284 
150 

88 

78 
141 

89 


153,370 

30, 901 

149, 769 

14,055 

28,149 

24,48.5 

22, 271 

129,524 

12,  .3.51 

9, 765 

16,866 

12, 752 

6,870 

6,501 

7,874 

5,120 

12,377 


158,019 

17,501 

96,408 

9, 965 

22, 785 

18,144 

19, 749 

79,232 

8,237 

8, 434 

11,135 

7,458 

5,174 

5,065 

6,079 

4,176 

13,298 


103 
57 
64 
71 
81 
74 
89 
61 
67 
86 
66 
58 
75 
78 
76 
82 

107 


4,263 


643, 000 


489,920 


The  great  increase  in  cost  of  living  during  and  following  the  war 
was  bonnd  to  result  in  demands  for  higher  wages  from  every  trade. 
To  support  these  demands  unionism  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the 
number  of  union  men  in  December,  1919,  being  629,736.  Strikes 
during  1919  numbered  372 — nearly  all  for  increased  wages — and 
involved  184,555  workers. 

[More  detailed  accounts  of  labor  conditions  in  Belgium  are  i)u))lislicd  in 
CoAiMEiJCE  Reports  for  Feb.  12  and  July  17,  1920.] 

Financial  Status — Values  on  Stock  Exchange. 

The  "  Moniteur  des  Interets  Materiels "  calculates  the  movable 
wealth  of  Belgium,  according  to  the  rates  of  the  Brussels  Bourse,  as 
follows : 


Class  of  securities. 


Number  of 
shares  quoted. 


Total  value. 


May, 
1914. 


Mav, 
1020. 


May, 
1914. 


May, 
1920. 


State,  provincial,  and  municipal  issues 

Bonds,  preferred  shares  and  fixed-revenue  shares. 

Bonds,  variable  revenue 

]?anks,  insurance,  etc 

Railroads  and  canals 

Tramways 

] ron  and'steel  works,  blast  furnaces,  etc 

Coke  ovens 

Collieries 

Zinc,  lead,  and  mines 

Plate  glass 

Glass. 


Waterworks 

Gas  and  electricity 

Textiles  and  silks 

Building  companies 

Chemical  products 

Colonial  and  ruV)ber  companies 

Diver.sc  industries 

Oil 

Sugar 

Foreign  shares 


129 
370 
12 
53 
37 

n;o 

130 
9 

107 
27 
10 
13 
9 
77 
39 
37 
23 
48 

134 


43 


Total 1,497 


151 

387 

11 

52 

40 

174 

14S 

9 

111 

27 

10 

18 

80 
0  49 

42 

22 
lo\ 

SO 
el6 
dia 

42 


Thousand 

francs. 

5,065,373 

1, 860, 128 

22,092 

1,088,820 

338,080 

1,129,159 

814,. 5"5 

51,115 

812, 5SG 

32':i,  002 

98, 72S 

4'.>,2"4 

58, 452 

412,  784 

106,441 

62, 234 

25, 290 

340, 306 

000,571 


511,500 


Thousand 

fraivs. 

11,679,818 

1,508,301 

97, 167 

1,697,900 

381, 105 

1,1,53,953 

1,081,9.53 

59,014 

1,670,450 

069, 204 

2:^2, 185 

250,059 

47,550 

4()2,0!ll 

541,908 

156,958 

1.50,000 

1,122,568 

,^58,570 

"  243,470 

169,852 

752,803 


1,554 


13,784,156 


25,5.33,159 


a  Of  which  7  lots  of  shares  (artificial  silk)  represent  247,780,000  francs  transferred  from  th.c  group  of  di- 
verse iuduslrics.  . 
b  Of  which  4  lots  of  shares  represent  10,650,000  francs  transferred  from  the  group  of  diverse  in(luslne,s. 
<■  Of  wiiich  13  lots  of  shares  represent  229,0.33,000  francs  transferred  from  the  group  of  diverse  industries. 
d  Of  which  17  lots  of  shares  represent  147,718,000  francs  transferred  from  the  group  of  diverse  industries. 
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Clearing  House  Returns. 

The  following-  statement  rJiows  the  business  done  b,y  the  Chambre 
cle  Compensution  or  clearing  house,  whicli  is  luider  tlie  direction  of 
the  Banque  Kationale :  January,  1919,  5,TT1  checks,  totaling 
13G,938,G85  francs;  June,  1919,  19,573  checks,  totaling  518,345,162 
francs:  December.  1919,  48,158  checks,  totaling  1.9(',5, 07 1,205  francs; 
April,  1920.  G6,300  checks,  totaling  2,964.078,186  francs;  and  May, 
1920,  66,482  checks,  totaling  3,052,871,471  francs. 

National  Indebtedness, 

Belgian  national  finances  were  thoroughly  sound  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Avar.  The  public  debt  in  1914  amounted  to  4,890,000,000 
francs.  Per  capita  wealth  was  estimated  to  be  7,247  francs  and 
foreign  investments  8,500,000,000  francs. 

December  31,  1919,  practically  one  year  after  the  Germans  had 
been  driven  from  Belgium,  the  national  debt  stood  as  folloAvs : 


Items. 

Francs. 

Items. 

Francs. 

Pre-war  consolidate  1  and  floating 
debt..- 

4,523,713,4&4 
314,233,588 

3,040,342,700 

1,5.59,637,200 

i;  752. 200 

698,517,095 

Loans  since  armistice — Continued. 
Advances  from  allies . .          .... 

1  247  438^633 

Direct  pre-war  debt 

Interprovincial  debt  (German 

Loans  since  aniM-'.iicc: 

2,317,800.000 

Monetary  reitoralion  bonds 

5  per  cent  national  restoration 

Advances   from   Banque   Ka- 

5,800,000,000 

Total 

3  per  cent  loan,  second  series 

19,533, 43  t,9C0 

Retirement  of  German  Marks — The  Banque  Nationale. 

The  largest  item  in  the  foregoing  table  consists  of  ''Advances 
from  Banque  Nationale.''  During  occupation  the  Germans  put  into 
circulation  6,100,000,000  marks  and  compelled  the  Belgians  to  accept 
them  at  the  forced  rate  of  1  mark  for  1.25  francs.  The  problem  of 
retiring  this  flood  of  marks  from  circulation,  was  accomplished  only 
partially  through  the  monetary  restoration  bonds,  1,700,000,000  of 
the  3,000,000,000  francs  raised  being  used  for  this  purpose.  To 
complete  the  replacement,  5,800,000,000  francs  were  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  GoA^ernment  by  the  Banque  Nationale,  the  Government 
to  repay  only  the  principal  and  the  actual  charges  of  printing  and 
issuing.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  steps  had  been  taken  to  repay 
part  of  this  obligation  by  floating  an  internal  loan  for  2,500,000,000 
francs,  of  which  1,000,000,000  francs  Avere  to  be  turned  OA'er  at  once 
to  the  Banque  Nationale. 

EA'entual  redemption  of  these  marks  at  1.25  francs  each  is  assured 
bj'  an  agreement  betAveen  Belgium  and  Germany  Avhereby  the  latter 
agrees  to  convert  5,500,000,000  marks  into  40  treasury  bonds  of  the 
German  Republic,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent  from  May,  1921, 
and  redeemable  in  blocks  of  50,000,000  up  to  the  time  of  maturity 
in  1939. 

The  capital  of  the  Banque  Nationale  de  Belgique  is  50,000.000 
francs,  and  assets  include  the  5,800,000,000  francs  ad\'anced  for  Avith- 
draAval  of  marks.  Total  bills  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  1919 
amounted  to  4,785,915,724  francs  Avith  a  gold  reserve  of  266,000,000 
francs,  as  compared  with  a  pre- Avar  circulation  (paper  money)  of 
1,034,616,120  francs  and  gold  reserve  of  280,000,000  francs.'  The 
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latest  condensed  statement  of  the  Banqiie  Xationale  gives  the  issue 
of  notes  to  date,  compared  vrith  1919,  as  folloAvs : 


1919 

1920 

July  10. 

July  17. 

July  1.3. 

July  22. 

ASSETS. 

Gold . 

Francs.' 
206,046,000 
28,8.58,000 
53,140,000 
3-34, 366, 000 

Francs. 

266,017,000 
29,387,000 
64,147,000 

346, 868, 000 

Francs. 
266,481,000 
20,702,000 
63,147.000 
.-89, 5-iO,  000 
146,135,000 
5,  .300, 000, 000 
480,000,000 
212,387,000 

98,750,000 

5,341,535,000 

1,500,372,000 

334,540,000 

2,070,000 

Francs. 
266,480,000 
26  393  000 

63,808,000 
582,029,000 
I'll,  805, 000 

Belgian  accept ancps 

Loans  t  o  St  at  c 

5,.30t),000,000 
480,000,000 
212  389  000 

Public  funds 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  and  re'scrve 

98,7.30,000 
5,354,912,000 

Bills  in  circulation 

4,6S6,«60,0(K) 
1,424,211,000 
1,084,774,000 

4,686,901,000 
1,478,420,000 
1,025,700,000 

1,482,992,000 

332,940,000 

2, 170, 000 

Accounts  current,  treasury 

State  Revenues. 

The  adoption  of  an  income-tax  law  and  the  taxation  of  legacies  on 
direct  succession  will  help  restore  Belgian  revenues.  Railroad 
charges  have  been  heavily  increased,  as  have  postal  dues  and  tele- 
graph tolls.  Taxes  on  moving  pictures  and  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, on  beer,  tobacco  and  spirits,  and  on  profits  made  during  the 
war  Avill  ^deld  considerable  results. 

Budget  for  1920. 

The  general  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  as  introduced  in  the 
Chamber  January  20, 1920,  provided  for  expenditures  covering  8,,5G0,- 
410,731  francs  and  for  receipts  of  3,331,561,559  francs — expenditures 
exceeding  receipts  by  5,234,849,172  francs.  Keceipts  and  expendi- 
tures are  classified  in  tlic  budget  as  ordinary,  extraordinary  normal, 
extraordinary  war,  and  exceptional. 

Ordinary  expenses  have  increased  over  those  of  1919  by  1,016,- 
281,780  francs,  due  principal!}-  to  increases  in  wages,  charges  of  war, 
and  the  gendarmerie.  Excess  of  ordinary  expenditures  over  receipts 
of  the  same  nature  attain  about  650,000,000  francs.  This  condition 
is  influenced  to  the  amount  of  230,000,000  francs  by  tlie  financial  re- 
sult of  Government  administration  of  railroads,  postal  service,  tele- 
graph and  telephone,  and  marine.  With  industrial  and  commercial 
development  and  increase  in  the  tariff,  this  situation  will  be  modified. 
Military  cxpen.ses  will  be  compensated,  it  is  hoped,  through  reim- 
bursement by  (lermany  of  an  estimated  expense  of  95,000,000  francs 
for  occupying  the  Ehine  district. 

The  extraordinary  normal  expenditures  (near  400,000,000  francs) 
are  for  railroads,  highways,  national  defense,  canals,  and  rivers. 

Extraordinary  war  expenses  (near  6,000,000,000  francs)  affect  re- 
construction of  devastated  regions,  revictualing  of  civilian  popula- 
tion, war  dajnages,  railroads,  advances  on  account  of  Germany's 
debt  to  Belgium,  reconstitution  of  militaiT  buildings  and  army 
equipment,  pensions,  etc. 
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GHENT, 

By  Consul  Charles  Roy  Nasiiiitli,  Scptemljei*  1,  1930. 

The  Provinces  of  East  and  West  Flanders,  comprising-  the  Ghent 
consuhir  district,  were  among  the  greatest  suft'erers  from  war  dev- 
astation. Ail  industries  were  more  or  less  ruined,  and  the  year  1919 
Avas  spent  in  reconstructing  buildings,  putting  in  new  machinery,  ob- 
taining ravr  materials,  etc.,  in  order  to  renew  factory  operation.  At 
the  present  time,  most  of  tlie  linen  and  jut*  mills  have  been  rebuilt 
and  some  of  the  cotton  mills. 

To  collect  useful  and  artistic  information  Avhicli  will  aid  in  re- 
building this  devastated  area,  an  Exposition  of  Architecture,  Build- 
ing, and  SimiLar  Industries  Vyill  be  held  at  Ghent  in  April  and  Jnnc, 
1921,  at  the  Palais  des  Fetes,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, the  l^rovince,  and  the  city. 

P\dl  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  "  Exposition  Inter- 
nationale cFArchitecture,  du  Batiment  ct  des  Industries  Connexes" 
15  Coupure,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

As  the  Ghent  consulate  v,  as  not  opened  until  May  15,  1919,  no  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  from  this  district  were  declared  for  the 
months  prior  to  that  date.  From  May  15  to  December  81,  1919,  these 
amounted  to  $472,984  as  compared  witli  $5,850,045  for  the  entire  year 
IviH.  By  1920,  the  exports  for  January'  alone  exceeded  the  total  for 
1919.  The  Belgian  francs  in  the  table  which  follow  were  converted 
at  the  rate  of  9.1  francs  to  the  dollar. 


Article?. 


§12,682 


05. 649 
20, 820 
91,909 


Bagging 

Ba.skets 

BnishPo 

Burlaps 

Chicory 

Chicory  roots 

Cordage 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  tapestry 

Engra^  iiigs 

I'^lax 

Flax  goods I    1, 496, 558 

Flax  noils | 

Flax  thread 

Flax  waste 

Gliie  stock 98. 406 

Hatters'  furs 65, 632 


1913 

f Janunry- 
Dcceinber) 


792,910 


1919 
fMav  15- 
Dcc'  31). 


S30,323 


7,S57 
5,595 
26,805 

Article 


Household  effects 

Jntc  goods .' 

Lace 

Leather  v\'as(.e 

Linen  thread 

Mats,  cDcoa 

Oil  creosote 

Paddings 

Paper  stock  and  rags 

Plants  (palms  and  azaleas). 

Potatoes 

Rabbit  skins 

Fprats,  canned , 

Works  of  art 

Miscellaneous 


TotaL 


1913 
(Jannary- 
Decembcr), 


.721 

,894 


568 
314 
163 
1,590 
19 
18 
33 


,360 

,677 
,961 
,439 
,759 
,662 
,837 


5,858,046 


1919 
(May  15- 
Dec.  31). 


5,598 
2,186 
5,698 


39,154 
222,830 


64,206 
'  "3,'7i5 


472,984 


Ghent  as  an  Industrial  Center. 

The  city  of  Ghent  is  essentially  industrial  rather  than  commercial. 
Besides  being  the  center  of  Belgian  linen  and  jute  industry,  with  13 
mills,  the  cit.y  and  suburbs  have  25  cotton-spinning  and  weaving 
mills.  Since  the  war  a  third  industry  has  taken  great  extension — 
the  manufacture  of  electrical  material,  motors,  Diesel  engines,  etc. 

In  addition,  Ghent  is  tlie  center  for  importing  phosphate  rock 
from  Florida,  Tunis,  and  other  countries,  and  working  it  up  into 
superphosphate  and  other  products.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  are 
imported   here   every   year    from    Norway,   Sweden,    Finland,    and 
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Russia,  and  in  much  smaller  quantities  from  the  United  States,  and 
worked  up  by  large  sawmills  located  in  the  suburbs. 

Before  the  war  horticulture  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in- 
dustries in  this  region,  exports  amounting  to  several  million  francs 
every  year.  But  owing  to  the  partial  destruction  of  greenhouses 
and  horticultural  establishments  by  the  Germans  and  also  to  the 
American  embargo  on  importation  of  live  plants  from  Belgium, 
tliis  industry  has  not  revived. 

Other  important  industries  of  the  district  are :  Manufacture  of 
chemical  products,  shoes,  and  lace,  cement  working,  machine-shop 
Avork,  sugar  refining,  working  up  hatters'  fur,  etc. 

The  Port  of  Ghent. 

Ghent  is  easily  the  second  port  of  Belgium,  being  preceded  only 
by  Antwerp.  Its  tonnage  exceeds  that  of  Ostend,  Zeebrugge,  or 
Brussels.  For  the  first  seven  months  of  1920  it  is  already  317,700 
tons,  of  which  49,30G  tons  were  carried  by  14  ships  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  600,000  tons  will  enter  the 
port  of  Ghent  during  1920. 

kStatistics  of  the  tonnage  from  May  15  to  December  31,  1919, 
follow : 


Natioiialitj'. 

Number 
of  ships. 

Tonnage. 

Nationality. 

Nnmber 
of  ships. 

Tonnage. 

British                                   -  -  -  ■ 

264 
J2 
0 
2 
10 
8 

If 5. 696 
3,:«1 

fi,2.S3 
5,631 
22,438 

Sweden 

11 

13 

1 

4  453 

Dutch                 

B  elrian 

7  530 

Danish 

1S4 

Total 

327 

216  335 

Measures  for  Dock  Improvements. 

The  city  council  of  Ghent  has  just  created  a  port  consulting  com- 
mission or  advisory  board  made  up  of  leading  business  men  and  offi- 
cials directly  interested  in  the  port  of  Ghent  and  its  development 
and  containing  three  delegates  from  the  Avorking  men,  dock  laborers, 
etc.  The  commission  will  hold  its  meetings  with  the  burgomaster 
as  chairman,  and  in  his  absence  with  the  alderman  who  has  to  do 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  city  council  has  also  passed  the  following  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  locks. 

(1)  Construction  of  two  large  concrete  waivliouse.s  in  tlie  New  Ba.sin. 

(2)  Reconstruction  of  the  public  wareiiouse  and  its  annex  wliicli  hurnetl 
down  in  1919. 

(3)  Dredging  tlie  port  basins  to  establish  normal  depth  of  water. 

(4)  Keconstruction  of  bridge  No.  4  over  the  canal  joining  the  ba.'^ins. 

(.5)  Construction  of  1,100  yards  of  wall  on  the  dock  along  the  rigbt  bank  of 
the  new  basins. 

(G)   ('onstruc'tion  of  410  .vards  along  the  left  bank  of  the  dock. 

(7)  Finishing  tlie  central  pier  and  making  a  new  south  pier,  wliieb  will  in- 
clude construction  of  about  2,000  meters  of  wall  along  tlie  dock. 

(5)  Construction  of  a  channel  connecting  the  "  Bassiii  an  Bois  "  (.Lumber 
Basin)  and  the  new  port. 

Ghent  is  connected  with  the  North  Sea  by  the  Terneuzen  Ship 
Ganal  running  from  Ghent  to  Terneuzen,  Holland,  9i  miles  in  Bel- 
gium and  8^  miles  in  Holland.    The  canal  is  narrower  in  Holland 
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than  in  Belgiiiiii,  and  its  improvement  in  the  Ilolhind  section  is  one 
of  the  subjects  of  discussion  in  the  treaty  being  negotiated  between 
the  Belgian  and  Dutch  Governments. 

The  distance  between  Flushing,  Holland,  and  Antwerp  (Docks) 
is  about  58  miles,  Avhile  from  Flushing  to  Ghent  it  is  only  82  miles, 
the  depth  varying  from  48  to  50  feet  at  low  water  in  the  Scheldt  be- 
tween Flushing  and  Terneuzen.  Steamers  once  locked  in  at  Terneu- 
zen  are  in  smooth  water,  as  there  is  neither  fall  nor  rise  in  the  canal. 
Steamers  of  G,()00  to  7,000  tons  run  up  from  Flushing  to  Ghent 
(Docks)  in  4rJ  hours.  Time  of  high  water  at  Terneuzen  corresponds 
with  that  at  London  Bridge. 

[A  brief  statement  of  vessels  aurl  cargo  arriving  from  the  United  States 
'tUrougli  the  canal  between  ISIarch  15  and  August  4,  1919,  is  published  in  Cosi- 
MEP.CE  REi'or.Ts  for  Sept.  17,  1019.] 

Cotton  Spinning  Industry. 

Owing  to  the  complete  destruction  or  pillaging  of  all  raw  materials 
and  most  of  the  mill  equipment,  the  Belgian  cotton-spinning  indus- 
try at  armistice  was  in  yqyj  bad  condition.  Its  speedy  recovery 
would  have  been  impossible  but  for  tlie  manufacturers'  foresight  in 
organizing  a  cooperative  association,  "  La  Textile,"  which  established 
administrative  offices  at  Ghent  immediately  after  armistice  and 
grouped  all  orders  for  cotton,  beltin<ys,  oils,  machineiy,  and  other 
supplies,  and  arranged  for  the  financing. 

The  first  cotton  arrived  in  Ghent  on  February  20,  1019.  By  March 
18,  the  Terneuzen  ship  canal  had  been  cleared  and  the  first  steamer 
brought  a  cotton  cargo  from  the  United  States.  Before  January, 
1020,  there  were  at  least  14  more  similar  cargoes  delivered.  Cotton 
importation  from  the  United  States  during  1920  Avill  be  the  lar;:>;est 
in  the  history  of  Ghent. 

Among  the  cotton-spinning  mills,  a  few  of  the  least  damaged  be- 
gan work  in  March,  1919.  By  July,  a  majority  of  all  cotton  mills 
were  in  operation  and  producing  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  their  I'^e- 
war  capacity.  At  the  end  of  1919,  there  were  in  operation  1,200,(M)0 
spinning  and  160,000  twisting  spindles,  being  80  per  cent  of  the  1914 
number. 

[A  very  complete  report  on  this  industry,  dated  IMiiy  14,  1920,  is  published  in 
CoMMioKOK  IlEPOiiTs  for  -Tuly  '_:4.  1920.] 

Linen  Industry. 

The  linen  industry  Avas  slower  to  recover  after  tlie  war  than  was 
the  cotton-spinning  industry.  Very  little  work  was  done  until  the 
last  six  months  of  1919,  many  of  the  weaving  mills  in  West  Flanders 
being  totally  destroyed^ 

In  1914  there  were  28  spinning  mills  for  flax  and  flax  yarns,  lo- 
cated as  follows:  Ghent  13,  Koulers  3,  Tournai  2,  Courtrai  2,  Liege  1, 
Lokeren  1,  Ledeberg  1,  Eyne  1,  Malines  1,  Zele  1,  Boulez  1,  and  1  at 
Charnoux  Gistoux.  The  three  mills  of  Roulers  and  one  at  Courtrai 
were  com])letely  destroyed.  Three  of  these  will  be  built  again, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  fourth  will  ever  be  reconstructed. 

There  have  been  many  difficulties  to  overcome  in  obtaining  capital, 
repairing  machinery,  recovering  machinery  taken  by  the  Germans, 
securing  skilled  laborers,  and  paying  the  greatly  increased  wage  to 
labor.    The  least  damaged  mills  began  running  in  April,  1919,  but 
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not  until  June  was  there  serious  renewal  of  activit3^  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  nearly  all  the  mills  not  completely  destroyed  were  at  work 
and  producing  about  two-thirds  of  their  capacity. 

This  industry  has  been  most  prosperous,  especially  in  the  mills 
making  goods  of  mixed  linen  and  cotton.  The  demand  for  these 
goods  in  Belgium  and  elsewhere  is  large,  and  the  excessively  high 
prices  for  the  manufactured  article,  due  to  scarcit;/  of  raAV  material, 
has  not  constituted  a  serious  obstacle  to  sale.  Home  consumption 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  using  the  best  cjualities  nor  articles  made  of  pure 
thread,  but  is  buying  the  more  common  and  cheaper-priced  goods 
made  of  tow  thread,  mixed  thread,  or  of  jute. 

Shortage  of  Raw  Materials  for  Linen  Industry. 

The  Belgian  linen  industry  in  1019  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
procuring  sufficient  raw  material  to  run  its  factories. 

In  normal  times  the  greater  part  of  the  flax  used  in  Belgium  came 
from  Russia,  whicli  produced  nine-tenths  of  all  the  flax  spun  and 
woven  in  the  world.  Flax  from  Belgium,  France,  Holland,  and 
Ireland  also  was  used,  but  this  constituted  only  a  small  part  of  the 
amount  consumed  by  Belgian  industry.  At  the  present  time  Russian 
flax  is  lacking  and  it  will  probably  be  several  years  before  the  supply 
can  be  renewed.  In  view  of  this,  Belgian  linen  manufacturers  have 
tried  to  get  a  stock  of  Belgian  flax ;  but  here  also  there  is  a  great 
lack.  The  demand  is  so  great  in  all  countries  that  foreign  buyers 
have  been  able  to  comj^ete  successfully  with  Belgian  manufacturers 
on  account  of  the  low  Belgian  exchange.  In  consequence  large  quan- 
tities of  Belgian  flax  were  exported ;  and  notv\' ithstanding  the  present 
prohibition  against  it,  much  still  leaves  the  country. 

The  exorbitant  prices  resulting  from  this  shortage  has  already 
stimulated  flax  growing.  The  principal  producing  regions  are  the 
two  Flanders  and  the  Province  of  Hainaut.  According  to  the  1895 
census  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  75,000  acres  of  flax  were 
cultivated.  In  1919,  according  to  a  census  made  by  the  Commission 
of  "  Ravitaillement,"'  40,000  acres  were  under  cultivation.  As  this  did 
not  take  into  account  the  flax  fields  of  less  than  two  acres,  it  is  esti- 
mated tliat  the  full  amount  cultivated  in  1919  was  approximately 
C1,000  acres.  The  amount  of  raw  flax  produced  per  acre  varies 
from  4,400  to  17.600  pounds,  tlie  average  for  the  last  10  years  being 
4,000  pounds. 

Number  of  Spindles  Operated  in  Flax-Spinning  Industry. 

At  the  last  census  the  Belgian  flax-spinning  industry  operated 
287,000  spindles.  In  1914  the  total  number  was  329,500,  or  17  per 
cent  more.  During  the  war  18,550  spindles  Avere  completely  de- 
stroyed, leaving  311,000  which  can  now  be  used. 

The  majority  of  tlie  spinning  mills  make  both  the  long  fiber  and  the 
tow.  However,  8  factories — 4  at  (Jhent,  2  at  Roulers,  1  at  Zele,  and  1 
at  Courtrai,  comin'ising  a  total  of  20,080  spindles — make  only  tliread  ; 
and  in  these  mills  11,850  sj^indles  were  completely  destroyed. 

The  consumption  of  flax  (lin)  as  well  as  of  tow  (etoupe)  was  about 
47.000  tons  yearly  before  the  war,  making  an  average  of  314.4  pounds 
per  spindle. 

The  total  production  was  3,300,000  packages  of  three  bundles  each. 
The  weight  of  the  package  varies  with  the  number  of  the  thread ; 
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tlie  length  of  the  thread  in  each  package  is  always  the  same — 180,000 

yards. 

iabor  Conditions  in  Flanders. 

Throughout  the  year  1910  labor  conditions,  especiall}^  regarding 
strikes  or  lockouts,  were  much  better  in  Flanders  than  in  the  rest 
of  Belgium.  By  December,  1919,  all  the  textile  syndicates  of  Ghent 
were  working  under  an  agreement  on  salary  and  hours  which  should 
continue  through  September,  1920.  The  week  is  to  consist  of  54 
hours.  Wages  are  to  be  increased  if  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  more 
than  400  per  cent  over  what  it  was  in  1914  (being  355  per  cent  at  time 
of  this  contract)  ;  but  wage  rates  are  to  be  maintained  should  the  cost 
level  go  down.  Laborers  must  warn  their  employers  a  fortnight 
before  going  on  strike. 

The  workmen  are  industrious  and  mostly  of  the  skilled  class,  or 
cjuick  to  become  so.  Prior  to  the  war  the  Local  Flemish  Textile  in- 
cluded but  12,000  members,  but  has  now  increased  to  40,000.  The 
workmen  pay  45  centimes  (4^  cents)  a  week  and  in  case  of  strike 
receive  14.18  francs  and  28  francs  a  week. 

Because  of  tliese  favorable  labor  conditions,  new  industries  are 
being  established  in  Ghent  and  other  Flemish  cities  in  preference  to 
elsewhere. 

Manufacture  of  Electrical  Material  at  Ghent. 

Since  the  war  manufacture  of  electrical  material  in  (Tlient  has 
taken  a  very  great  expansion,  largely  tlirough  the  influence  of  Amer- 
ican engineers  and  iinanciers.  During  the  year  1919  the  two  plants 
most  active  before  the  war  were  entireh^  reorganized  and  merged 
into  large  international  companies  Avith  greatly  increased  capital, 
looking  forward  to  the  large  possibilities  offered  in  the  proposed  elec- 
trification of  State  railways  in  Belgium.  ^  The  business  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  three  concerns : '"  The  Societe  d'Flectvicite  et  de  Mecanicpie  " 
(international),  the  "Constructions  Electriques  de  Belgique  "  (in- 
ternational), and  the  •'Ateliers  de  Constructions  Electriques  des 
Flandres." 

The  ^^  Socle i:e  d' Elect i'iclte  et  de  Mecdnlgue.'''! — This  company  is  the 
result  of  a  merger  which  absorbed  the  '' Usines  Carels  Freres"  (a 
pre-war  Belgian  company  making  Diesel  motors)  and  its  capital 
stock  of  10,000,000  francs.  The  new  company  increased  its  capital 
to  36,500,000  francs  by  creating  53,000  new  shares  of  stock  with  a 
nominal  value  of  500  francs  per  share.  A  large  American  company 
has  at  least  one-quarter  interest  in  this  new  concern,  and  the  French 
Thomson  Houston  and  Britisli  Thomson  Flouston  each  a  like  amount. 
Belgian  banks  and  a  ^ery  im])ortant  Belgian  company,  the  "  Society 
Financiere  de  Transport  et  d'Entreprises  Inclustrielles,"  of  Brussels, 
are  also  interested. 

The  new  company  plans  to  enlarge  the  former  plants  and  continue 
the  manufacture  of  steam  engines  and  Diesel  motors,  adding  to  this 
the  construction  of  electrical  material.  For  this  last-named  object 
the  company  has  permission  to  exploit  the  patents  and  processes  of 
the  American  company,  and  the  latter  is  to  cooperate  in  the  con- 
struction of  electrical  material  in  the  (xhent  plants  of  the  now  com- 
pany. At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  on  May  25,  1920,  the 
following  progress  was  reported: 
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Xew  buildings  liave  been  constructed  or  started,  among  them  the 
foundry,  which  is  to  be  doubled.  Two-third  of  the  machine  tools 
taken  by  the  Germans  have  been  recovered,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
machine  tools  ordered  in  the  United  States  has  been  received. 

The  first  electric  motors  have  been  turned  out  and  delivered.  Some 
were  on  exhibit  at  the  Brussels  Fair  in  April,  1920.  Production  of 
electrical  material  will  be  further  increased  shortl}^,  and  motors  of 
higlier  power  with  different  types  of  transformers  and  correspond- 
ing apparatus  are  to  be  made. 

The  foreign  selling  agencies  for  the  Diesel  motor  and  steam  en- 
gines have  been  reorganized,  and  plenty  of  orders  have  been  received 
at  favorable  prices. 

On  December  31,  1919,  the  company  employed  543  Avorkmen.  As 
machines  and  material  arrived,  the  number  increased  to  895  by  the 
end  of  April.  At  present  there  are  1,37-7  emplo^^ees,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated the  number  will  increase  to  4,000  or  5,000  in  two  years,  if  all 
goes  well. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  houses  for  workmen,  the  company  has  pur- 
chased two  blocks  containing  107  houses  and  47  other  houses  situated 
near  the  plants.  For  future  expansion  the  company  has  obtained  30 
acres  near  the  railway  station  of  Ghent-Bruges,  in  the  center  of  a 
district  of  workingmen's  houses. 

The  "'  Construetions  Eleetrlques  de  BelgiqueP — On  November  14, 
1918,  there  Avas  formed  at  Paris  a  company  called  the  "  Constructions 
Electriques  du  Ehone"  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  electrical 
material.  This  concern  secured  a  contract  for  using  the  patents  and 
processes  of  the  Englisli  Electric  Company  of  London — a  trust 
grouping  tlie  following  companies:  "Usines  Dick-Kerr  &  Co.,"  of 
Preston;  the  Phoenix  Dynamo  Manufacturing  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Brad- 
ford; the  Siemens  Dynamo  Works,  of  Stafford;  and  the  Willans  & 
Kobinson  Co.,  of  Rugby. 

The  "  Constructions  Electriques  du  Rhone  "  then  increased  its  capi- 
tal to  40,000,000  francs  r.nd  clianged  its  name  to  "  Constructions  Elec- 
triques de  France."  Before  this,  with  a  view  to  further  extension, 
it  had  created  in  Belgium  a  subsidiary  company  called  the  "  Societe 
Auxiliaire  de  Constructions  Electriques  de  Belgique."  Later,  this 
company  secured  the  help  of  the  "  Compagnie  Internationale  d'Elec- 
tricite  de  Liege,"  and  bouirht  up  the  "  Societe  Anonvme  des  Anciens 
Ateliers  van  den  Kerckove  "  of  Ghent.  On  April  30,"  1920,  the  "  Corn- 
pa  gnie  Internationale  d'Electricite  "  of  Liege  and  the  "  Jfitablissements 
van  den  Kerckove  "  of  Ghent  were  merged  under  the  name  "  Con- 
structions Electriques  de  Belgique,"  with  a  capital  stock  of  40,000,000 
francs  and  administrative  offices  at  Brussels. 

Before  the  Avar  the  "  Etablissoments  van  den  Kerckhove "  con- 
structed machines  and  steam  turlunes.  Since  fusion  the  iilant  is 
being  greatly  enhirged  and  has  included  construction  of  ehx-trical 
material  of  al!  kinds.  The  English  Electric  Company  of  London 
is  helping  both  the  Fi'ench  and  the  Belgian  companies  in  every  Avay 
])i>ssib]e  and  is  perfecting  the  plant  at  Ghent.  At  the  Brussels  Fair 
in  Ai)ril,  1920,  the  Belgian  company  exhibited  types  of  its  motors 
and  electrical  material. 
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The  '■^Ateliers  de  Constructions  Elcctriqv.es  des  Flandres.-' — Still 
a  third  company,  the  ''Ateliers  de  Constructions  Electriqnes  des 
Flandres,"  has  been  formed  at  Ghent  lately  v.ith  a  capital  stock  of 
2,(!<)0,000  francs,  made  np  of  2,000  shares  of  1,000  francs  each.  Its 
purpose  is  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  electrical  material  as 
well  as  the  installation  and  production  of  electromotive  poT\'er  in  all 
forms. 

The  Horticultural  Industry. 

In  1014  CHient  and  its  suburbs  v\'as  one  of  the  greatest  horticultural 
centers  in  the  world.  There  w^ere  about  1,500  separate  establisli- 
ments,  coYerin£>:  an  area  of  about  1,125  acres,  Avith  an  estimated 
property  value  "of  55,000,000  francs  ($10,615,000). 

Azaleas,  rhododendrons,  palms,  orchids,  and  other  ]:)lants  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  were  cultivated,  nearlv  all  for  export.  The  value  of  this 
exportation  amounted  to  14,O0cCo00  francs  ($2,702,000).  of  Avhich 
one-fifth  was  sent  to  the  United  States.  Besides  the  laborers  needed 
for  building-  and  repairing  greenhouses,  heating  plants,  etc.,  there 
were  10,000  workmen  employed. 

The  industry  OAved  its  prosperity,  not  only  to  the  work  and  zeal 
of  the  horticultu.rist,  but  also  to  the  efforts  of  the  Syndicate  of 
Belgian  Horticulturists  and  the  aid  of  the  Belgian  Government  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  plant  growers,  creating  new  markets,  and 
facilitating  exportation. 

The  present  situation  is  most  disastrous.  During  the  five  years 
of  the  war  there  vvas  practically  no  exportation.  IMany  of  the  green- 
houses were  destroyed  by  the  German  army,  and  other  establish- 
ments in  the  suburbs  of  Ghent  were  badly  damaged  during  the 
Allied  advance  preceding  armistice.  Whereas  before  1914  Germany 
had  been  the  largest  buyer  of  plants,  in  1919  this  trade  had  been 
oblitei'ated  by  the  war  and  the  subsequent  low  purchasing  value  of 
the  German  mark. 

In  spite  of  all  these  disasters,  after  armistice  the  horticulturists 
hoped  to  build  up  tlieir  industiy;  Ijut  at  the  end  of  1918  a  new  dis- 
aster arose  in  the  passing  of  the  American  lav/  placing  an  embargo 
on  all  live  plants  coming  into  United  States  from  Belgium.  This 
law,  passed  as  a  protection  against  plant  diseases  and  pests  from  the 
Avar  area,  went  into  effect  in  June,  1919,  and  removed  the  greatest 
hope  of  renewed  prosperity. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Belgian  plant  shippers  are  Avilling  to  re- 
inforce the  plant  ins})ection  at  Ghent  and  CA^en  to  paj^  all  expenses  of 
a  severe  inspection  on  the  arrival  of  plants  in  New  York,  the  embargo 
still  stands.  The  latest  disaster  Avas  an  embargo  placed  by  France, 
April,  1920,  on  the  importation  of  all  live  plants,  fruits,  and  floAvers. 
Thanks  to  the  intervention  of  the  Syndicate  of  Belgian  Horticul- 
turists and  the  aid  of  the  Government,  this  restriction  Avas  remoA'ed 
May  19,  1920,  but  it  had  already  done  great  harm. 

Because  of  all  this,  it  is  not  strange  that  seA'eral  establishments, 
with  their  greenhouses,  plants,  etc.,  haA^e  been  sold.  One  auctioneer 
of  Ghent  has  sold  155  establishments  since  armistice.  ScA^eral  of  the 
best  firms  have  been  obliged  to  stop  business.  In  one  case  a  large  in- 
stallation in  the  suburb  Avas  sold  to  a  company  manufacturing  elec- 
trical material,  and  another  establishment  Avas  bought  by  an  automo- 
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bile  maniifactiirer.    Unless  there  is  a  cliang-e  for  the  better  soon,  the 
Belgian  horticultural  industry  of  Ghent  will  disappear  in  large  part. 

Hatters'  Fur  Industry. 

In  exports  to  the  United  States  the  most  important  contributor  in 
the  Ghent  consular  district  is  the  hatters'  fur  industrj^,  including  the 
preparation  of  raw  rabbit  skins. 

In  1019  the  value  of  rabbit  skins  thus  exported  was  $G4,'20G,  and  of 
hatters'  fur  $15,823.  In  1913  no  separate  statistics  were  kept  at  this 
oflice  for  these  two  articles,  but  the  combined  value  of  their  exports 
was  $1,51)0,438.  The  year  1920  will  see  this  figure  greatl}^  surpassed. 
From  January  1  to  July  1,  1020,  the  total  value  of  raw  rabbit 
skins  exported  from  this  district  to  the  Ignited  States  amounted  to 
17,803,437  francs  ($1,786,343),  while  the  value  of  hatters'  fur  was 
7,407,372  francs  ($749,737)— conveiied  at  10  francs  to  the  dollar. 
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